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examining the masterpiece of the gunsmith’s craft. 
The Stevens 520 is a marvel. 


Better investigate. 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 325. 








American Duck Shooting 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


N O single gunner, however wide his experience, has himself covered 
the whole broad field of duck shooting, and none knows so much 
about the sport that there is nothing left for him to learn. Each 
one may acquire a vast amount of novel information by reading this 
complete and most interesting book. It describes, with a portrait, every - 
species of duck, goose and swan known to North America; tells of the 
various methods of capturing each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys 
and boats used in the sport, and gives the best account ever published of 
the retrieving Chesapeake Bay Dog. 
About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full-page plates, and many 
vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 


Price, edition de luxe on hand made paper, bound in buckram, plates 
on India tint paper, each copy numbered and signed by author, $5.00. 
Price, library edition, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
127 Franklin Street, New York 
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ho told you the Stevens 520 was the Fast gun? 


' This is the Stevens No. 520. 
List Price, $25.00 
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Who told you it was faster than the human hand—so fast 
that the fastest hand couldn't balk it? 


a Who has told you it had the raciest lines? ' And the best balance? 
And the only absolutely safe automatic mechanism requiring no 
“safety catch” or other nuisance? 






We have told you, week after week, and month after month. Perhaps you still doubt. All right. Don't 
believe us. Discount all we’ve told you. Be a skeptic —but don’t let your possible prejudice keep you from 


No. 520, Field Grade..... berate Gita then are List Price, $25.00 
No. 522, Trap Grade ............. ss. List Price, $40.00 
No. 525, made to order only,.... ..... List Price, $50.00 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





The Pistol and Revolver, 


By A. L, A. Himmelwright, President U.S, Revolver 
Association, Director New York State Rifle Associa- 
tion. 


_ A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 
information, covering the entire subject of Pistol and 
Revolver ‘Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
pag op ha latest development in smokeless powder; 
the 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the Unite 
States Army, the United States Navy and the National 
Guard; the Annual Championship matches and Revised 
Rules and Regulations of the United States Revolver 
Association, etc. Besides being a useful, practical hand- 
book fur the experienced marksman, the work will also 
prove particularly valuable for beginners. . 

Contents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket 
Ammunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re- 
volver Practice for the Police; Pistol Shooting for 
Ladies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec- 
tion of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; Tar- 
get Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Reloading 
Ammunition—primers, shells, bullets, powders, reloading. 
Appendix—Annual Championshi Matches of the U. S. 
Revolver Association; Rules Governing Matches, etc. 
Records of the U. S. Revolver Association. 

In three styles: Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.00. Full 
Morocco, $1.50. A liberal discount to military organiza- 
tions and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more copies. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


The Story of the Indian, 


By George Bird Grinnell, author of “Pawnee Hero 
Stories,” “Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

Contents: His Home. Recreations. A Marriage. 
Subsistence. His Hunting. The War Trail. Fortunes 
of War. Prairie Battlefields. Implements and Indus 
tries. Man and Nature. His Creation. The World of 
the Dead. Pawnee Religion. The Old Faith and the 
New. The Coming of the White Man. The North 
Americans—Yesterday and To-day, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


The Salmon Fisher. 


Charles Hallock. Contents: Distribution of the Salmon 
Life and History of the Salmon. Technology of Salmo» 
Fishing. Salmon Fishing in the Abstract. Cloth. 125 
pages. Price $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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HOOOODOOSGOOOT}N OOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOG 
3 The Game Book 


STANDARD BIG GAME MEASUREMENTS 


Every man wants to compare his trophy with those of other big-game hunters. 
But comparisons are useless unless there is a fixed standard. 

The game book of the Boone and Crockett Club, the foremost organization of 
hunters of American big-game supplies this. Compiled by J. H. Kidder, it provides 
directions for standard measurements of the large game animals of America, with 
spaces carefully arranged for complete data regarding the kill, locality, time, con- 
ditions, etc. 

It is handsomely and durably bound pocket size. It is an invaluable record 
for every man who goes into the wild for sport with the rifle, a handy book, a 
camp companion, and a library reminder of days afield. Leather, 


* Postpaid, $1.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 
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Big game 
hunters can 
outfit at the 
right prices at 


Philadelphia’ s 






Sporting Goods 
Headquarters 


Write for Catalogue B. 
Shannon 







816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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HOW FELT HATS ARE MADE. 


Hats were first manufactured in England 
about 1510 and superseded caps or soft head- 
gear in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Wool 
was the material first employed in forming felt 
hats, but in time, as European trade with Amer- 
ica developed, the fur of the beaver, being finer 
and softer, come into use, hence the term beaver 
was long synonymous with hat. 
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For about three centuries fine beaver hats 
dyed black and prepared with much skill formed 
the head covering of the higher classes in Great 
Britain. This headgear distinguished them 
from the middle and humbler classes, which 
continued for some time to wear the less ex- 
pensive caps and bonnets. 

Political and religious differences have often 
been marked by the form of hats. The Puritan 
of the reign of Charles I. adopted the steeple 
hat, high and narrow, with a broad brim and 
devoid of ornament. The cavalier during the 
same era wore a lower and broader crown, with 
a feather stuck on one side. The Quaker hat, 
low in the crown, with a broad brim and plain, 
dates from the origin of the sect at the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

The history of hat manufacture in this coun- 
try dates back to very early Colonial days. In 
1662 the Assembly of Virginia enacted a law 
offering ten pounds of tobacco for every good 
wool or fur hat made in the colony. Delaware 
in 1753 offered a prize of 4o shillings for the 
neatest and best hat manufactured in the lower 
colonies. Carolina by 1767 had developed a 
flourishing hat industry, with a large export 
trade to the Spanish islands. Soon after the 
close of the Revolution the manufacture of hats 
had become of great importance in Pennsyl- 
vania, and from that time the industry has con- 
tinued to flourish. 

Felt hats are made in a wide range of qual- 
ities. The finer and more expensive qual- 
ities are formed entirely of fur; the commoner 
qualities use a mixture of fur and Saxony 
wool. For the lowest kinds wool alone is em- 
ployed. The processes and apparatus necessary 
for making hats of fur differ from those re- 
quired in the case of woolen bodies; and in 
ara manufactories, especially in America, 
machinery is generally employed for operations 
which formerly were entirely manual. 

Hatter’s fur consists principally of the hair 
of rabbits (technically called coneys) and hares, 
with some proportion of nutria, musquash and 
* saver’s hair, though the latter has been for 

many years extremely scarce, and generally any 
parings Or cuttings from furriers are also used. 
Iifty years ago the hatter beat his fur with a 
bow into a triangular piece of felt which, when 
laid together by two straight edges, assumed 
the shape of a cone. This felt was next shrunk 
between cloths which were kept hot and wet by 
roam dipping into a kettle of boiling size, 
care being taken to preserve the triangular 
shape of the felt. 

Having been shrunk to about one-third its 
original size or to proper dimensions for a hat, 
the conical bag was drawn over a block and 
tied tightly at the point where the crown 
spreads out into a brim. The brim portion 
was next pulled and stretched into shape with 
a special instrument. While still on the block 


for delivery in book form. 


Autumn woods. 
Cloth. 150 Pages. 
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MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH 
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HITTING vs. MISSING. 


By. S..-T. Hammond (“Shadow”). 





Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting: the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will show, the author was self- 
taught; the expedients and devices ado ted and the 
forms of practice followed were his own. is then may 
be termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it 
was successful in his own experience, being here set forth 
simply and intelligently, ‘it will prove not less effective 
with others. 


FOREST AND STREAM. PUBLISHING CO. 








By S. T. HAMMOND 


This delightful presentment of the glories of Autumn days with gun and dog in 
the crisp New England woods in search of the noblest of native game birds, which 
has already delighted thousands of readers of Forest AND STREAM, is now ready 


Mr. Hammond knows his upland coverts as no other writer of the day. He 
makes no empty boast when he calls the partridge his friend, and, moreover, makes 
his every reader a friend of this splendid bird. He succeeds in a rare degree, not 
only in describing the ruffed grouse, its habits and habitat, and the pleasures of its 
pursuit, but in surrounding his reader with the very atmosphere of the leaf-scented 
Mr. Hammond’s book is a welcome addition to the library of sport. 


Mlustrated. Postpaid, $1.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK -CITY 
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MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE | 





ANGLING MEMORIES 
Seasonable Books for the Sportsman’s Library 


MY ANGLING FRIENDS 


Both by FRED MATHER 


These two volumes are a source of endless delight to the fisherman. 
deal with every phase of the gentle sport from bent pins and willow poles to 
salmon flies and special rods—with every kind of fish as well. 

They are full of a quaint philosophy, written with a rare appreciation of human 
nature, and comprising sketches of angling “characters” 
who were Mr. Mather’s brethren of the angle. 
beside fishing will be found between the covers of these books. 
splendidly bound, splendidly printed, and richly illustrated volumes of 400 pages 
each regularly sell for $2 each. While they last we offer 


Both together, postpaid, for $3.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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as well as well-known men 
Much of other sport and adventure 
These two large, 









TO SPORTSMEN 


HOW, WHEN AND WHERE 
TO COMPLETE YOUR BAG 


The number of distinguished visitors, including Royalty, dears 
ample testimony to the advantages of the 





Highlands of Asa 
British Delightful 
East Winter 
Africa Home 


The most fascinating and instructive playground in the w«rld 
Acveritable mecca for Sporismen in Search of Big Game 

For reliable information address Pubiicity Department 
Uganda gf Dewar House, Haymarket, S. W.—D. G. 
LONGWORTH, London Representative. 
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THE OUTDOOR LIBRARY |== No.6 = 





@ Seasonable Books dealing with every phase of life inthe Open. Handbooks 


of Sport. 


Books that make “roughing it” easy. Books for Fisherman, 


Hunter, Yachtsman, Canoeist, Camper, Nature Lover. Books of Travel and 


Adventure for Young and Old. 





Book Catalogue Free on Application. 





Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
“to swap lies.” 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 

Rowland E. Robinson. Another charmin ory of 
life in innermost Yankeeland. uaint and delightful 
stories of a delightful life. A splendid book for boys and 
scarcely less pleasing to their elders. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


American Big Game Hunting. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Theodore 
Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell, editors. _ Narra- 
tivés of white goat hunting, elk hunting, old times in 
the Black Hills, prong-buck coursing, nights with the 
grizzlies, butialo days, blacktails in the Bad Lands, notes 
on forest reservations and game refuges. Contributors: 
Theodore Roosevelt, George Bird Grinnell, Owen Wis- 
ter, Winthrop Chanler, Coi. George S. Anderson, Col. 
Roger D. Williams, Archibald Rogers, F. C. Crocker, 
Dean Sage, and others. Cloth. Illustrated. Postpaid, 
$2.50. 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. Like its predecessors, the present volume is de- 
voted chiefly to the great game and outdoor life of 
Northern America; yet it does not confine itself to any 
one land, though it is first of all a book about America, 
its game and its people. Cloth, 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grinnell, Editor. This is a fourth and by 
far the largest and handsomest of the club’s books. It 
opens with a sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, founder of 
the Boone and Crockett Club, and contains an extremely 
interesting article from his pen descriptive of his visit 
to the Yellowstone Park in 1903. Other papers are on 
North American Big Game; Hunting in Alaska; The 
Kadiac Bear; Moose, Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, 
and other big game topics. 49 pages and 46 full-page 
illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


American Duck Shooting. 


George Bird Grinnell. With 58 portraits of North 
American Swans, Geese and Ducks, Plans of Boats and 
ee — ie ge . the ge son of 
the topograp of a duck’s plumage. oth, pages. 
Price, $3.50. Edition de luxe, price, $5.00. 


The Art of Shooting. 


Charles Lancaster. An illustrated treatise on the art of 
shooting.. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The Gun and Its Development. 


W. W. Greener. With Notes on Shooting, Breech- 
loading Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking, 
Choice of Guns, hoke-boring, Gun Trials, Theories and 
Experiments. “The Gun and Its Development” is the 
standard work of the age on projectiles and all relating 
to them. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 770 pages, New 
edition. Price, $4 . ' 


Domesticated Trout. 

Livingstone Stone. Contents: Trout Breeding Works, 
Ponds, Buildings, Hatching Apparatus, The Nursery, 
Taking the Eggs, Hatching, Care of Alevins, Rearing the 
Fry, Growing the Large. Trout, General Observations. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Postpaid, $2.50. 


Modern Fishculture in Fresh and Salt Water. 


Fred Mather, author of “(Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter on Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a-chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated. rice, $2.00. 


Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them. 


Eugene McCarthy. A Practical Book on Fresh-Water 
Game Fish. With an introduction by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and numerous illustrations. “Price, $1.60. 


Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 
Field Trials. 


B. Waters. This is the latest and best manual on the 
subject. As an owner and handler of field trial dogs, 
and one having had an exceptionally wide experience in 
the field and at field trials, Mr. Waters was admirably 
equipped to write such a work. It has already taken its 
place as the standard authority. Cloth, 281 pages. Price, 
$1.50, 


Log Cabins and Cottages. 


William S, Wicks. This book covers building for the 
woods from the simplest shelter to the most elaborate 
cottage, cabin or house, and their furnishing and fitting. 
The details and directions are at once simple and com- 
prehensive, and the illustrations are numerous and il- 
luminative. Cloth. Illustrated, 44 full-page plates and 
numerous text illustrations. Postpaid, $1.60. 


Pocket Kennel Record. 


A handy book for immediate record of all events and 
transactions, relieving the owner from risk of forgetting 
important kennel matters by trusting to memory. 
Morocco. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


Diseases of the Dog. 


By Hugh Dalziel. A handbook for amateurs. Treats 
of the causes of disease in dogs, symptoms and treat- 
ment, modes of administering medicine, treatment in 
cases of poisoning, etc. Paper. Postpaid, 40 cents. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 


F. H. Mercer. To which are added the American and 
English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1. 


Pheasants; Their Natural History and Prac- 


tical Management. 


W. 8B. Tegetmeier. New, enlarged edition. 16 plates. 
Cloth, 287 pages. Price, $3.50. 


Woodcraft. 


Nessmuk. No better book was ever written for the 
help and guidance of those who go-into the woods for 
sport and recreation. It is simple and practical, and 
withal a classic, written with a rare and quaint charm. 
Cloth, 200 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Houseboats and Houseboating. 


_Albert Bradlee Hunt. The book contains forty spe- 
cially prepared articles by owners and designers of well- 
known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly 200 line and_half-tone reproductions of plans and 
exteriors and interiors, A most interesting chapter is 
devoted to houseboating in England. Extra hese paper, 
buckram. The price is $3.00 net. Postage, 34 cents. 


How to Build a Motor Launch from Plans. 


Charles G, Davis. A thoroughly practical guide for 
the amateur. Shorn of all blind technicalities, it con- 
siders displacement, good construction and faulty, stabil- 
ity, setting up the keel, framing and planking, with care- 
ful explanations. Each step is followed up to the care 
and running of the gas engine. Cloth, 9 folding draw- 
ings, 8 full-page plates, 40 smaller diagrams, 170 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 


Manual of the Canvas Canoe. 


F. R. Webb (“Commodore”). Many illustrations of 
designs and plans of canvas canoes and their ‘parts. Two 
large, full-sized working (24x38) drawings in a pocket’ in 
a cover. Cloth, 115 pages. Price, »$1.25. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


W. P. Stephens. Contains plain and comprehensive 
directions for the construction of canoes, row and sail 
boats, and hunting craft, directions that the amateur 
with tools can follow. Fifty plates and working draw- 
ings in separate envelope. Cloth. Illustrated. 264 
peges. Postpaid, $2.00. 


Canvas Canoes and How to Build Them. 


Parker B. Field. The book gives very precise instruc- 
tions by which a man with ordinary mechanical bent ma 
build a serviceable canoe at slight cost—a plan and ail 
working directions. Paper. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 127 Franklin St., New York 





KEEPING POSTED 


1. As you read Forest and Stream through 
each week, you are frequently reminded of 
one thing or another that you desire'to pur- 
chase. Such and such must be supplied 
to make your shooting, Fishing, Camping 
or Cruising outfit complete. 


2. Possibly you need waterproof shoes, or 
waterproof clothing. Ora new tent? |: 
is your intention to take a much longer trip 
this time, than usual. And you may be 
located where you do not have access to 
sporting goods houses where all of your 
wants can be filled. In fact, even the best 
of us are often in doubt when it comes to 
knowing Where to get the thing we 
want at the Fight price. You wish you 
had a friend at your elbow to suggest. 


3. Our experts are right at your elbow. It 
does not cost you a penny (except your 
postage) to take advantage of their know!- 
edge. They know Where to buy and 
how. It is their business—and your ad- 
vantage. 

4. Glance carefully over our advertising col- 
umns. If you don’t-see what you want, 
write in to our Information Department. 
You will receive a full detailed reply—post 
haste—we’re always on the job. 


Isn’t this worth while, if for no other reason 
than to get the right information on how 
to reach your destination by the quickest and 
surest routes—what railroads or steamship 
lines to take? 


Don’t put this off. Co-operate with us by 
telling your relatives and friends, what we 
can do for them. 


Keep posted. Write to 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street New York 





Life and Sport in Labrador 


NAPOLEON A. COMEAV. 


In “Life and Spest on the North Shore of the Lower 
St. Lawrence and Gulf,” Mr, Cameau has made a valu- 
able addition to the literature of rod and rifle—and more. 
It is a book of engrossing personal interest to the sports- 
man or sane reader, and of rare value to the student 
of wild life. 

The author describes the events and experiences of 
fifty years, spent in the cause of humanity and science 
in one of the most. interesting and least known sections 
of Canada. He writes as one sportsman to his fellows, 
detailing his experiences with thé wild things of wood, 
shore and sea, with plenty of stirring experiences with 
big game and gamy fish. 


Illustrated, 450 pages. Paper. Postpaid, $2.60. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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the hat was dyed and again washed, stiffened 
and dried. If a long nap was desired the sur- 
face of the felt was carded; while to obtain a 
smooth finish it was rubbed with pumice stone. 
It was then ready to be “trimmed,” that is, to 
have the band, binding, lining and sweat band 
put on. Beginning with the cutting of the fur, 
these processes are now performed by electri- 
cally operated automatic machinery.—Electrical 
Record. 


BATTLE WITH BEES. 


In India about eight miles from the town of 
Jabalpur is .a place called “The Bee,” from the 
fact that swarms of the insects live there and 
defend their holding against the world. Shock- 
ing tragedies have resulted from invasion of the 
spot. Some men who had unwittingly disturbed 
the bees were set upon by millions and stung to 
death, or chase drowning in the river nearby 
as a more tolerable fate. Deer, pigs and even 
the lordly tiger have paid the same penalty for 
their indiscretion, says Harper’s Weekly. 

A bold Englishman, who some years ago de- 
termined to invade the home of the bees, began 
by designing a suit of defensive armor. It con- 
sisted of a sort of overall suit, tied round the 
neck with tape, a bee veil to be tucked into the 
garments, riding-boots, gauntlets, and two pairs 
of gloves. Into this suit he was sewn by a 
tailor, so that there should be no chink or 
crevice. He took with him a native, similarly 
armored. 

The two were to climb up to the back of the 
hills so as to get above the bees, and another 
native, also armored, who was in charge of the 
boat, ascended the rocks. He went to the bank 
of the river, which was under the point of at- 
tack, and made his boat fast. 

With his first attendant the Englishman 
climbed to a well-considered height, and then 
crawled cautiously forward alone. He could 
hear an all-pervading hum, and his nostrils were 
filled with that sweet smell whieh is made up 
of honey, wax and bee. 

Deciding that the point of attack was about 
a hundred yards further on, the Englishman re- 
turned for his native, and together they made 
their way thither. The cliff was sheer, and even 
overhanging. A dense mass of bees and comb 
lay about fifty feet below the Britisher, and 
fifty feet below that were the boat with the 
native in charge. 

The hunter put on one end of a rope round 
a tree growing at the edge of the cliff, gave the 
other énd to his attendant, and went over. He 
found that he would have to get a swing to 
reach the ledge on which he meant to stand. 
Hanging down over this ledge from above were 
ten or fifteen feet of comb. 

The Englishman reached the rock with his 
hand, gave a push, swung out, then in again, 
struck in the middle of the comb, and gained his 
feet upon the ledge with a scramble. 

Immediately the bees were upon him. The 
noise of the water below was drowned by their 
angry hisses. The Englishman was completely 
blinded, for they had swarmed over his veil, 
blocking out the light. When he touched his 
body it seemed to him, through his glove, that 
he was covered by a thick, soft fur—all bees, 
of course. 

For a few moments the daring Britisher was 
stupefied. Then he realized that his armor was 
trustworthy and that he was safe. The native 
lowered the bucket, and blindly the hunter felt 
about for the comb, and, as wei: as he could, 
scraped it- into the bucket. He then lowered 
it to his native, giving the signal for himself 
to be lowered also. The man. who lowered him 
Stated afterward that he could not see the Eng- 
lishman. In the place where he knew that his 
master must be there was nothing to be seen 
but a brown, whirling mass. 

The Englishman swung out into the dark, 
bumping as he went. At last he was clutched, 
and at once knew that he was at the bottom. 


He brushed the bees from his veil, and through - 


a driving mist of them saw a cluster of other 
bees in the shape of a man. This was the native 
who had the boat. 


They cut themselves adrift and rowed to a 
convenient place, where they made for the 
shore. There, five miles away, they made a 
sulphur smoke and were freed from the last 
of their persistent enemies. 

The armor had held, none of the men were 
stung, and the booty was just fifteen pounds of 
honey. ? 


THE ELEPHANT WHO SAVED ONE 
THOUSAND LIVES. 


As there were many wild bazaar rumors 
afloat about the disaster at the bathing festivi- 
ties at Sorong in the Agra Division, I have in- 
terviewed the proper authorities, and obtained 
the following particulars, says a correspondent 
of the Allahabad Pioneer. 

Thousands of pilgrims had camped-on a strip 
of land which had never before been flooded 
within memory of the oldest residents. On 
Sunday night there was a sudden rise in the 
tide of the Ganges, and the pilgrims were 
stranded on the spot where they were en- 
camped, which has now become an island sur- 
rounded by deep water. The pilgrims who had 
the presence of mind to link arms and stand 
up, though immersed chest-deep in water, were 
saved, but those who ran panic-stricken to re- 
gain terra firma, fell into the deepest stream 
and were lost. 

Rescue parties, headed by the deputy col- 
lector of the locality and the police, arrived on 
the scene as soon as possible, and with the aid 
of boats and an elephant rescued the stranded 
pilgrims. 

An account given of the work done by an 
elephant named Jung Bahadur is most interest- 
ing. Jung Bahadur belongs to a rais named 
Koer Jaswant Singh, who was on a visit to the 
fair, and his presence was providential. With 
ropes attached to his trappings, the elephant 
repeatedly swam out to the distressed pilgrims, 
who would cling onto the ropes and be landed 
in safe places. It is estimated that this noble 
animal saved at least one thousand lives. 

The number drowned is put down at about 
two: hundred, or even less, but as the pilgrims 
had thronged from all parts of India it is im- 
possible to say how many were really drowned. 
The collector of Etah and his officers did all 
they possibly could to help the pilgrims in their 
misfortune. 


LONGEVITY OF BIRDS. 


AN instance was recorded in a German paper 
recently of the shooting of a crow with a ring 
on its leg bearing a date of over a hundred 
years ago. In the same week a resident in one 
of the English counties wrote to the ornithol- 
ogical press putting on record the coming of 
age of his skylark. 

That letter brought to light the fact that if 
twenty-one years is not exactly a common age 
for a lark it is by no means a unique one. The 
writer has owned canaries that exceeded the 
twenty-one years of the skylark, and one hull- 
finch he possessed reached the age of sixteen 
years. Exhibition or “fancy” bred birds on the 
other hand.are comparatively short lived, and 
the variety known as.the “Scotch Fancy,” the 
canary with the half-moon shaped body, is de- 
crepit when two or three years old and is be- 
coming extinct.—Dundee Advertiser. 


A ROYAL SPORTSWOMAN. 


Tue Comtesse de Paris, who has been shoot- 
ing at Wood Norton with her grandson, King 
Manuel, ranks with the Duchess of Bedford 
and a few other society leaders as one of the 
best lady shots in England. 

The Orleans and the Bourbons have always 
been devoted to sport, and the Comtesse has 
been an enthusiastic and clever shot since her 
early girlhood. A good many years have 
passed since the Comtesse when staying at 
Sandringham astonished the natives of Norfolk 
by her prowess with the gun, few members of 
the royal shooting parties acquitting themselves 
better.—Westminster Gazette. 





Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, and 
glove making. You never lose anything and generally 
gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or Sapien, or 
dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, : 
cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin tanned with 
the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s ents when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of tanning, 
taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of fur 
and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
584 Lyell Avenue - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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Perfection Bird 
Houses for the 
Purple Martin 


Beautify your grounds 
and help your,bird 
neighbors by securing 
one of our Martin 
Houses. 


Nesting boxes for 
Wrens, Bluebirds 
and Swallows. 


Send 10c. for new 1911 cata- 
logue of bird-houses, and 
second supplement booklet, 
containing reports from per- 
sons who put up our Martin 
Houses in 1910 


Jacobs Bird House Co. 
404 So. Washington St. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 





SCOTCH CALABASH PIPES 


Make ideal Xmas presents 
for your friends. Scotch Cala- 
bash Pipes ensure a cool 
sweet e by orbing 
nicotine. Money back if not 
satisfactory. 

THE ROYAL PIPE CO, 
210 Broad Street Nashville, Tenn. 


~ Camp-Fires of the Wilderness. 


By Ses Burt. Cloth. Illustrated. 221 pages. Price, 


The volume treats of a multitude of matters of in- 
terest to Se ae who, unless he is made comfortable 
by the exercise of a little expert knowledge and thought- 
fulness, may find himself when in camp the most miser- 
able of mortals. A man who has had experience, makes 
himself. as comfortable in camp as at home, while the 
free and independent life, the exercise that he is con- 
stantly taking, the fresh air in which he works, eats and 
sleeps, combine to render his physical condition so per- 
fect that every hour of every day is likely to be a joy. 

“Camp-Fires of the Wilderness” is written for those 
persons who wish to go into camp, yet are without ex- 
perience of travel, chiefly by canoe and on foot, through 
various sections of the country, and it may be read with 
profit by every one who enjoys camping. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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WM. MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York. 


(FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY) 


You profit by the experience and get the judgment of experts 


when you deal with us. 
Our facilities for making repairs to rods, reels and tackle are 


unsurpassed. 
Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS. 





Height, 70 inches. 





HAENEL MANNLICHER RIFLES 


MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER 
Ask your dealer or write H, TAUSCHER, 


YY SPOP IGS 


PLANNING A HOUSEBOAT 


Houseboating has © 


Will be a leisure-hour occupation in many a fami 


come among us to stay, and promises to be even more popular than in England 
itself. Every one who is interested in houseboats or who contemplates taking up 
this feature of outdoor life, should read Mr. Albert Bradlee Hunt's practical, and, 
at the same time, beautiful work on the houseboat and its adaptation to Américan 


HOUSEBOATS AND HOUSEBOATING 


Covers the entire range of its title, considers the use and opportunities of the house- 
boat; their relation to city and suburban life; construction, furnishing, motive power, 
and all. the thousand and one details, the knowledge of which spells the difference 
between success and failure in houseboat building and houseboat life. 

Details, plans, drawings and specifications illuminate the text, while life on 
houseboats is interestingly described. Some of 
American houseboats and the life thereon are also described at length with illus- 


waters. 


THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle &Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


S255_00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
S12 50° 


Depth, 12 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 





Cor. Broadway 
and_ Pearl St. 


ly this winter. 


trations. Buckram, heavy paper, sumptuously illustrated. 


Postpaid, $3.34 


the more noted English - and 


FOREST AND STREAM. 









28 


John Street 
New York 








Width, 28 inches 


523 Broadway 
> NEW YORK 





Latest Arrival 
Featherweight 634 pound 
Genuine Mauser Rifles 

7 and 8 mm., $35.00 
Luger Automatic Pistols 


NEW YORK 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 





WOODCRAFT 


By “Nessmuk.” Cloth, 16U pages. 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for pleasure to the 
woods. Its author, having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded 
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Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired into plain and intelligible English.. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
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S a caressing, comforting and ‘ appetizing 
beverage as well as a strengthening and 


satisfying one, and affords a pleasure en- 

tirely unknown with any other beverage. Capti- 
vates all the senses. 

In splits if desired 

C. H. EVANS & SONS (Est. 1786) 


Leading, Places 
Hudson, N. Y. 





Learn this Great 
Profession 
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MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS, GAME HEADS AND ALL TROPHIES 
The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been kept asccret 
can now be easily, quickly learned by mailin your home in a few 
weeks By an entirely new method you can now learn this money- 
making profession during yourspare time. Success guaranteed. 

There are big profits in taxidermy. 
You Can Make Money! Men, women and boys skilled in this art 
are in great demand. This is the time tolearn. Trophics are sent hund- 
reds of miles for the best Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist, 
like ® skailed doctor, can charge as much as ho pleases. 
BERUTIFUL TROPHIES FOR YOUR OWN HOME 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and beautiful 
specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn in a very short time. 
By our method th profession is simple. Success guaranteed or no tuition. 
Great Book FREE—“Iow to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals.” 
This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxidermy Magazine and 
hundreds of letters from graduates sent free if you writeut once. Make 
yourself independent by learning th'~~rofession. Wr.te for jree book. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, 1728 Ziwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


DON’T FLOOD 
YOUR MAGNETO 


with oil. Never use mineral oil. All cylinder oils are mineral. 
They gum-—clog bearings. Magneto and commutator makers 
advise using “‘light oil like that used on sewing machines, guns, 
etc.” 3in One is the best selling lubricant on earth 
for sewing machines and guns, 


















3 in One can’t gum or dry out or clog the most 
sensitive bearing of any type of High Tension or 
# Low Tension Magneto. It cleans and polishes all 
fi varnished and nickled surfaces. Prevents tarnish on 

brass parts. 8 oz. bottle, 50cts., 30z. 25 cts. Trial 
misma size, 10cts, FREE SAMPLE and special Magneto 
a Bulletin. Write for both today. 


@ 3 IN ONE OIL CO. 112 New St., N. Y. 








Field Naturalist and_ Collector Wanted. 





Correspondence desired with man of experience in 
collecting and ———, Birds, Mammals, etc., to 
work as Assistant to a Field Naturalist in| Ecuador 


during winter and spring, 1910-11. A’ speaking know!l- 
edge of Spanish necessary. 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP 


920 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR DEN — Prehistoric Indian Relics, Modern Indian Tr2p- 

pings, Navajo Blankets,.Weapons from Wild 
Tribes, Antique Guns, Pistols, Swords. Pioneer Crockery, Brass and 
pewter. Illustrated list, 6c. N. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 23 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 
a refined taste for natural objects. 

—ForeEstT AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873. 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK. 


THE returns from the recent election affecting 
the Harriman and other gifts of land and cash 
for the enlargement of the Palisades Interstate 
Park have been slow, but it is now conceded 
that the proposition to appropriate $2,500,000 
through the sale of bonds was approved by the 
people of New York State. The people of the 
five boroughs of New York city, comprising a 
majority of those interested, polled ‘218,020 votes 
for and 74,541 votes against the proposition. A 
careful study of the election results in general 
shows that a large number of men did not vote 
on the question at all, perhaps for lack of in- 
formation as to its character, while. many of 
those voting against it evidently lacked interest 
in the plan. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less than par 


and will bear interest at not more than 4 per ° 


cent. Real and personal property will be taxed 
at the rate of 125/1000 of a mill on each dollar, 
the proceeds to go into a sinking fund to redeem 
the bonds at the end of fifty years. The money 
will be used in improving the great park. For 
this purpose, and for the purchase of lands addi- 
tional to the 10,000 acres given by Mrs. Harri- 
man, there is now available more than $5,000,000. 


WYOMING GAME LAW. 


THE elections are over. Some candidates have 
been elected and some snowed under. The 
smoke of the battle is drifting away. We may 
begin to think of needed legislation. 

In May, 1909, we called attention to the extra- 
ordinary contradictions in Sections 25 and 26 of 
the Wyoming game laws. The former protects 
antelope, moose, elk and mountain sheep until 
the open season in 1912, at least; while the latter 
permits the killing of certain animals protected 
in the preceding section during the usual open 
season, from Sept. 25 to Nov. 30 of each year. 
It would appear that it was the intent of the 
Legislature to omit one’ of these sections, but 
that through some blunder both were left in the 
law and became a part of it, thus nullifying the 
measure. 

When the matter came to the attention of the 
State authorities they construed the law accord- 
ing to their own ideas, and big-game hunting 
has been permitted in Wyoming for two seasons 


past. The uncertainty as to what the law really 
is has no doubt prevented many parties from 
going to that State to hunt. A correspondent 
in another column tells of two Eastern parties 
who changed their plans for this reason, and 
we have known of others. 

The Wyoming Legislature owes it to the State 
to draft a game law which shall be simple, com- 
prehensible and enforcible. Its big game con- 
tinues to be a great asset for that State, and 
each year should bring into the treasury and dis- 
tribute among the citizens of different localities 
many thousands of dollars. If, however, the 
laws are so badly drafted that intending visitors 
‘cannot feel certain as to their meaning, many 
people who wish to avoid trouble for themselves 
will shun Wyoming, and visit hunting grounds 
in other States, or will go over the border into 
Canada. The Dominion is making a strong bid 
for hunting parties from the United States, and 
many men are going there and having success 
which encourages them to go again, and to ad- 
vise their friends to go. 

It will be a piece of shortsightedness on the 
part of Wyoming if she does not put her game 
laws in better shape and do it as soon as may 
be after the Legislature assembles. 


THE NEW YORK STATE LEAGUE. 


THE attention of all sportsmen of New York 
State is called to the fact that the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Fish, Game and 
Forest League will be held in Syracuse Dec. 8 
andg, The League is composed of a large number 
of protective clubs throughout the State, and is 
a power for good, but it should be made still 
more effective through the affiliation with it of 
other clubs, and its influence extended to coun- 
ties not now very strongly represented in its 
councils. Broadly speaking, the northern and 
western counties have greater representation in 
the League than the southern counties. ° 

On Dec. 10 the New York State Sportsmen’s 
Association will hold its annual meeting in the 
same city. Topics of vital interest to sportsmen 
will be discussed. These are referred to in an- 
other column, 

A change of State officers will occur in Janu- 
ary, and the greatest vigilance and effort in be- 
half of desirable legislation will. be required of 
these organizations. The interests to which they 
are devoted should be kept prominently before 
the lawmakers and the new officials. 

The present force of fish and game protectors 
is better organized and is accomplishing more 
good than ever before, and every effort should 
be exerted to keep the office of protector free 
from political influences. Their present efficiency 
should be maintained in the face of any de- 
moralizing political influences which may be 
brought to bear against them and their work 
during the unsettled weeks that will follow the 
changes in the State administration. 


These meetings occur at a propitious time. 
They should have the support of every sports- 
man’s club and of individuals as well. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS DEER SEASON. 


It is too early to give the results of the Mass- 
achusetts deer season in this issue of ForEST AND 
STREAM. For the first time in a dozen years the 
men of that State are hunting deer this week; 
the six-day open season closing to-night. Only 
five of the western counties are affected. 

Three phases of the situation are prominent: 
The ‘large number of persons who, through the 
purchase of licenses, have signified their inten- 
tion to take part in the shooting; the feverish 
haste on the part of landowners to post their 
lands; and the probability of a long list of acci- 
dents. 

Every license holder is entitled to kill one deer, 
provided he uses a shotgun, but the law does not 
specify that shot must be used. The range of 
a solid ball fired from a shotgun is considerable, 
and its power is tremendous. It is likely much 
of this ammunition will be used. , 

It is estimated that, in two of the five counties, 
25,000 acres of land have been posted during the 
past week. The farmer generally does not favor 
the open season, -nor the protection of deer. He 
regards the deer as a pest, although it is ad- 
mitted that the damages paid by the State to 
those who are alleged to have suffered from 
raids on crops by deer have gone far toward 
reconciling fhe farmer to the presence of the 
deer. 


B. Frank Woon, superintendent of the Marine 
Fisheries branch of the New York Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission, was asked by Commis- 
sioner Austin to resign, and last week his resig- 
nation was submitted and accepted. Mr. Wood 
has filled the position with great credit to him- 
self and the department since 1901, his previous 
connection with the commission dating from 1899. 
Under his management the Marine Fisheries De- 
partment, instead of being an expense to the 
State, has returned a handsome surplus. The 
vacancy will be filled temporarily by O. L. Dixon, 
deputy superintendent. 

R 


THERE were merry days in Vermont the first 
week of November, when the postponed deer 
season attracted the interested attention of her 
sons. Estimates have been made which place 
the total bag at 3,000 or more, and for the time 
being, at least, Vermonters have forgotten to 
grumble over the high cost of living. To many 
of the successful hunters the cost of the two 
deer allowed by law was high, if estimated in 
pounds and dollars, but we fancy that many a 
good Vermont sportsman secured his pair at a 
very small expenditure of cash, energy and wear 
and tear on shoe leather. 








Camp Comfort 


Its Game and its Ways—Rifle Repairing Under 
Difficulties—The Capture of a ’Coon— 
Part IV.—Conclusion 


By H. H. BRIMLEY 


HILE targeting K.’s rifle I had tried a few 
W shots with my magazine rifle with most 
disappointing results. I could not under- 
stand the wildness of some of the shots at al, and 
almost began to think that something was wrong 
with the ammunition or that the gun had gone bad. 
I knew that the lands were somewhat worn, but 
it had been shooting: well, and it did not seem 
likely that this would cause it to fall off in its 
accuracy all at once like this. I had about de- 
cided that it was I that was in fault, and I went 
out the next morning with but little confidence 
in either the gun or myself. 

We had six guns out. It was agreed that D. 
should not turn the dogs loose until he was in- 
formed, by a couple of blasts from N.’s horn, 
that all the guns were on their stands. K. went 
to his old stand in the pine, and Mr. D. took 
the gum with M. in between. N. took the lower 
side of the pocosin, with G. half way across and 
back of the line between K. and N. I was as- 
signed to the stand inside the woods. These 
woods are merely a rather thick pocosin, with 
the pines somewhat larger and less scattering 
than usual, but with another of these little lad- 
ders that are so useful in enabling one to see 
over the bushes, my view was pretty well un- 
obstructed for 300 yards or more in every direc- 
tion but one, and that side was covered by the 
other guns. 

While seated on the ladder with no dogs with- 
in hearing I started to examine my rifle more 
carefully and found, to my great delight, that 
the barrel was slightly loose in the stock. That 
accounted for the wild shooting at the target, 
and confidence returned once more. I found 
that both of the screws that held the barrel were 
slightly loose, and J tightened them up to the best 
of my ability with my pocket knife. The front 
band that goes around barrel and fore-end was 
also a bit loose, and I tightened that by twisting 
it sidewise as far as I could with my hands. 
Just before leaving home I had had the trigger 
pull adjusted and the gunsmith, knowing my par- 
tiality for tinkering with firearms and expecting 
that I would take it to pieces again to examine 
the work he had done on it, no doubt had not 
tightened it up as it should have-been. Hence 
the wild shooting. 


The wind was blowing so through the pines 
that it was only occasionally that I heard dogs 
at all, and then only very faintly. I got pre.ty 
tired of the long wait, but it is a rule of the 
game not to leave your stand until the horn 
blows, so I stayed on. When the horn blew 
I waded on through the tangle of bushes and 
green briers out to the path and almost up to 
K.’s stand. As I stopped to speak to him he 
yelled: “The dogs are running again and com- 
ing this way.” That was enough, and my stand 
was soon occupied again. Nearer the dogs came 
until I felt certain that the deer had passed with- 
in shot of my stand while it was unoccupied. 
The worst of pure bad luck, thought I. 

Across the pocosin went the dogs, never in 
sight, but so near that I thought I must have 
seen a leaping deer had it taken the same course 
while I was there. Down into the Bear Branch 
thickets they went, and I knew that the hunt 
was over unless the deer should come out into 
the open pocosin near N. or G. before making 
for the lake. But you can never tell. The dogs 
worked around into-the Branch and then back 
and behind me, evidently getting nearer, but no 
deer showed up, and the dogs within a few 
hundred yards. There is no general rule as to 
how far ahead of the dogs a deer may be. They 
seem to care nothing whatever about the dogs 
that are following them and evidently take the 
chase as a bit of exercise, usually moving at a 
very deliberate gait and stopping frequently td 
listen, often for minutes at a time. Most of the 
country they traverse when chased is so hard 
for the dogs to penetrate that they can scarcely 
go beyond a walk, while the deer bounds over 
the briers and bushes without effort. I have 
seen them killed before the dogs were within 
hearing. distance even, and they may be a mile 
or more ahead, or only a few hundred yards. 

This particular deer was evidently one that 
liked to have the dogs near him. Every moment 
I expected to hear the crack of N.’s rifle, when 
suddenly I saw something moving that I thought 
at first was the tan-colored hound, it was so 
close to where the voices of the dogs seemed to 
come from. Another move, and the white flag 
waved over the bushes. Near as the dogs were 
to him, he seemed perfectly unconcerned as he 








loped. easily over the obstructions. He was right 
behind me now, so I watched my chance and 
altered my position on the ladder while he was 
moving. Then he stopped to listen and -I cov- 
ered him. Again he moved, crossing me, but 
getting a trifle nearer, until I could get at him 
from the left side of the tree. When he stopped 
again his body was practically hidden among the 
bushes, though his head and the line of his back 
showed clear. He heard me move and turned 
his head my way. The distance was a trifle 
under a hundred yards, as near as I could esti- 
mate; my front sight wavered around where the 
bullet should go, and I drew the trigger. A slight 
movement of the bushes followed, and I saw the 
position of his head’change to catch the direc- 
tion of the sound. It was a c‘ear miss and I 
thought, as I jerked in another cartridge, that 
the barrel must still be loose. The position was 
an awkward one for me, having to stand on an 
uncertain rung of the ladder and brace my knees 
against another loose one, to say nothing of the 
cramped position in shooting around the left 
side of the tree toward the right. But the second 
shot went home. The deer started off straight 
away with tail down, and I noted the last place 
in the bushes where I had seen any part of his 
body. 

It took time to get through that hundred yards 
of pocosin, and the dogs were there before I 
was. He was a rather small buck, in fine con- 
dition, with spike horns, and he had run about 
ten yards before falling dead. The bullet had 
gone in a little too far forward for the heart, 
but it had cut through the big arteries at the 
base of the heart, and death was a'most instan- 
taneous. I could not understand the bullet holes 
at first. The one that should have showed small 
where the-bullet went in was as large as the 
exit hole, and I could only account for this by 
supposing that the bullet had struck a twig first, 
causing it to start to mushroom before entering. 
But considering everything it was not a bad shot, 
though the boys did guy me about its being three 
inches too far forward and too low. 

He was cleaned and we carried him out on a 
pole in the approved fashion. We had plenty 
of help and the task was comparatively easy. 
The auto brought him into camp from the end 
of the trail. p 

This drive was a short one and we were back 
in camp with the deer before 11 o’clock. After 
dinner the south drive was made again. I was 
placed out on the marsh on the edge of the lake 
where a deer could be seen for nearly a mile 
out toward the open water and half a mile up 
the shore. Toward the woods of course the dis- 
tance was short. I cut down a small pine to 
make a seat, and propping my rifle against it, 
tried to make myself comfortable during the 
wait that lay ahead. The dogs had several deer 
up, and I cou'd hear two sets of them in the 
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pocosin back of the woods and in the woods 
further around the lake, but it was very quiet 
out there—until something rather unusual hap- 
pened. I was sitting perfectly still, meditating 
on how I was going to shoot the deer when he 
did come .out to me, when a movement in the 
thin, scattering reeds attracted my attention. A 
"coon came into the open, heading for the woods. 
I started to grab my rifle, when it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I should like to see for my- 
self how fast a ’coon could run. 

The ’coon was passing at about twenty yards 
distance when I made a dash to cut him off from 
the woods, fully expecting to see him pull him- 
self together and run like a scared cat. Noth- 
ing of the kind happened. I am no spring 
chicken and weighed at the time 175 pounds, but 
I had that ’coon under my wing from the start. 
When it came to quick turns and dodging, he 
had the best of me though, and it was only in 
speed that I excelled. Over a space of some 
seventy-five yards square we had it. The going 
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will bear telling. He was on a deer stand, the 
same north drive before mentioned being the one 
covered that day. The stands usually occupied 
at that time, were nearer to the lake than those 
in use at present and before described, most of 
them being in the big woods that encircle the 
lake on this side. The hunter was occupying one 
known as the holly stand, and had seated him- 
self on the exposed roots of thé great holly tree 
that gave the stand its name. He had been there 
some time, perfectly quiet and hardly moving, 
when a slight rustle behind him caused him to 
turn his head. There, just in the act of leaping 
at him, was a large wildcat. The hunter dodged 
and the cat went on over his head, only to fall 
a moment after to the ready gun. B.’s explana- 
tion of the affair was that the cat noticed a 
movement of his gray corduroy cap—his body 
being nearly hidden behind the tree—and mis- 
took it for a gray squirrel just slipping around 
the trunk. He found out his mistake too late 
and B. collected the cat. 
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The hunt seemed to be over, but I heard no 
horn. K., who had been stationed on the marsh 
within sight of me had moved on toward camp 
two and a half miles away. Soon I heard his 
rifle, he being out of my sight at the time. I 
waited and waited and followed his example. It 
was getting dusk by this time, but I had worked 
my way out of these woods before when it was 
dark sure enough, so that phase of the situation 
was not particularly disquieting. It was good and 
dark by the time the open places were reached, 
and then I heard the horn at camp. On arriv- 
ing there I found that everybody had come in 
long before, and: that the horn had been blown 
right opposite my stand. There seem to be most 
peculiar acoustic features connected with that 
place. Often sounds from the pocosin beyond 
the woods are much more distinct than those 
originating in the woods themselves. It had 
been noticed, too, that the voices of the dogs 
were often heard clearly by one man when en- 
tirely out of hearing of others nearby. None 
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was fairly firm and the reeds and grass rather 
thin, but I dare not stop for a stick or he would 
have been out of sight and reach in a moment. 
When I got too close he would dodge so sud- 
denly that I would overrun the trail every time. 
Several times he turned on me,.so quickly that 
I had to jump over him, and that would give 
him another fresh start. Once or twice he 
showed fight, but not very aggressive. Finally, 
at the opportune moment, I grabbed him by the 
back of his neck, just missing the quick snap he 
made at my hand. 

This does not sound very strenuous, but it 
was, all the same, and I was about all in for a 
minute or two. Altogether it was rather disap- 
pointing. My notion of a ’coon, gathered more 
from hearsay than from actual experience, was 
that he could whip a couple of good dogs at 
a time—and rather enjoyed the opportunity—and 
that he could run; that he was, in fact, a speedy 
and ferocious beast for his size. And here I had 
caught one by hand, with but little trouble and 
with no glorious scars to’ show as a mark of 
skill and courage. I knew that tame ’coons were 
tame, but had* expected to find wild ones a little 
wild. 

The ’coon’s gray coat set me to thinking of 
wildcats, a not uncommon animal in these woods; 
though seldom seen. B. had rather a funny ex- 
perience with a wildcat a few seasons ago that 


AND HENRY. 
From photographs by H. H. Brimley. 


I have seen wildcat tracks a number of times, 
but have yet to see in the wild state the indi- 
vidual that made them. I have had several live 
ones from.that region and the skins of more 
than one that were not alive. I take them to 
be pretty shy beasts and not often seen except 
by accident. 

All this comes-in while resting up after catch- 
ing the ’coon. On returning to my seat and 
stand everything was found to he very quiet. 
The voices of the dogs had died away in the 
distance, but soon came into hearing again along 
the west side of the lake. Out further and fur- 
ther from shore they came, and I began to think 
that they were bringing the deer my way. It 
‘seemed impossible for them to be where they 
were—not half a mile away and‘along the edge 
of the marsh and among the little bushy islands 
—without the deer coming within range of my 
vision. At last I heard the splash, splash of a 
leaping deer and presently saw two bounding 
easily along through the shallows, but heading 
away to the northward. They would stop and 
listen to the dogs, though only a short distance 
ahead of them and apparently in full view, and 
then go on again with easy leaps for a few hun- 
dred yards, only to repeat the performance. At 
last they disappeared from my sight against the 
further marsh, and the dogs’ voices finally faded 
away, too. 


IN THESE THICKETS THE BEARS STAY. 


of us could explain it, so we gave it up, but the 
knowledge of the fact accounted for several ap- 
parent discrepancies in the accounts given by in- 
dividuals of the running of the dogs and of the 
direction and character of some of the shots 
heard at various times. On several occasions 
one or the other of us identified shotgun reports 
as those of rifles and vice versa. 

No game had been brought in except my ’coon. 
K.’s shot had been at another ’coon which he 
declared he had shot at about forty yards “right 
behind the foreshoulder.’”’ This was the first 
game to fall before his new rifle which we 
promptly named “’Coon Killer.’ I am afraid 
we guyed him rather too much on the ’coon 
question. At last he began to talk back and 
finally told me that anyway it had not taken 
him ten shots to bag his game. This was one 
at me, and I suppose I will have to tell the rest 
of it now, for fear of the worst being suspected, 
so here goes: 

Last winter K. and I were at the same camp 
together. One day the hunt was over what they 
called ‘the S. drive. The first stand went by the 
name of the burnt chimney, from the ruins of 
an old burnt house nearby. K. had that. Mine 
was the next, and that went by the name of the 
cattle break stand from the fact that the herds 
of half wild cattle ranging the woods thereabout 
had broken down the steep banks of the drain- 
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age canal for a crossing place. Here the deer 
sometimes crossed, too, though a bridge had been 
recently laid across the canal not more than 
seventy-five yards away. The third stand was 
the haystacks, and the fourth the point of woods. 
Mr. D. and N. had the two latter. I was using 
the same rifle before the trigger pull had been 
altered. I had never shot it on deer, but at alli- 
gators it had shown its power and accuracy, and 
the long, dragging military trigger pull had not 
been so very objectionable in this kind of shoot- 
ing where plenty of time and deliberation in aim- 
ing were possible. I wanted to try it on deer, 
and that day I had my chance and met my 
Waterloo. . 

The position was up a small pine on the bank 
of the canal, near the bridge and cattle break. 
A plank had been nailed across a couple of limbs 
twelve or fifteen feet up for a foot rest, and 
another a couple of feet above for a seat. It 
was a comfortable and fairly easy position to 
shoot from, and the fact that an open broom- 
straw field stretched right and left for half a 
mile one way and half that distance the other, 
with a width of 200 yards, put it up to the man 
to make good if a deer came out to him. The 
broomstraw was high, in many places over my 
shoulder, and was interspersed with a few scat- 
tering bushes and patches of briers. But, gen- 
erally speaking, it was quite open. 

It was a cool day in November, and I sat up 
there and shivered for an hour or two—time was 
of no consequence nor matter of record—with 
the dogs sometimes within hearing and some- 
times not. I sat quiet, except for the shivering, 
and several birds became quite friendly. I re- 
member a beautiful male bluebird that at close 
quarters gazed at the strange intruder with its 
liquid black eyes. A winter wren paid me a 
visit, too, and two or three sparrows and a 
phoebe. But my interest in all these faded away 
into insignificance when the voices of the dogs 
began to draw nearer. Heading my way, too. 
At last I saw the deer moving in the open pine 
woods the other side of the broomstraw field. 
Out of sight behind some bushes; indistinctly 
viewed again, until at length two deer broke out 
into the open, heading for the cattle break. On 
they came, zig-zagging one way and the other, 
as a deer usually runs before dogs deliberate 
and unhurried in their movements, and leaping 
easily and lightly over the high straw. I pre- 
pared for business. When a huridred yards away 
they halted to listen and observe. The second 
one was completely hidden in the high broom- 
straw; the other showed its head only. I drew 
down the front sight until the ivory bead showed 
where I thought the deer’s shoulder should be 
and pulled the trigger. Neither deer moved. 
This worried me. I had felt the gun pull off at 
the long drag of the trigger and all confidence 
in the gun—or in myself, rather—left me. It 
was the first time I ever got real flurried in 
shooting a deer, but the flurry came that time. 
I tried again. The one I was shooting at started 
moving around, but with tail down. The other 
three shots were pumped in very much at ran- 
dom, I am afraid, with the deer in various posi- 
tions and always getting further away, and at 
the last crack of the gun he disappeared com- 
pletely. The other was now leaping off straight 
away, heading back to the woods in a diagonal 
line. I slipped in another clip of cartridges and 
emptied the magazine at the now flying second 
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deer. Then I sat still for a moment and said 
things. I suppose that most of us, if we ever 
get into a truthful mood and start confessing, 
might relate somewhat similar experiences—if 
we would. Anyway, this happened as told, and 


-I lay the blame only partly on the gun. Well, 


I was doing no good up in the tree any longer 
—though I dreaded facing the others—so came 
down aand went over to where I had last seen 
the first one. Here I found him, stone dead, 
with a bullet hole in the center of the forehead. 
Two of the other shots had taken effect, but 
in the hindquarters, I am sorry to confess. 

This fusillade quickly brought up the othér 
hunters, and I got it good and hard. It was 
all deserved, I felt, but I asked each one to try 
the trigger pull on ‘my rifle before condemning 
me utterly. All did so, and the genuine criticism 
decreased, though the guying still holds good 
whenever the others feel that I need a good 
taking down. Three days later from the same 
stand I killed a big buck under almost identical 
conditions with a single bullet from my .25-35 
through the heart. This is why K. told me he 
did not need ten shots to kill his ’coon. 

The day following we again tried the south 
drive. Ordinarily one drive is not taken oftener 
than once a week or so, but judging from the 
sign, deer. were exceptionally plentiful that sea- 
son. Besides, there were guests in camp to whom 
both N. and Mr. D. wished to show especial 
favors. 

Seven of us started out in single file, each 
leading a dog. At the entrance to the woods D. 
took two dogs and turned to the left to turn 
them loose in the pocosin with instructions to 
come back to the lake and occupy the box stand 
when his dogs had started a deer. Mr. D. 
stopped off at the cypress stand and M. at an 
open place in the woods. A curious thing hap- 
pened a little later. The four of us were fol- 
lowing the trail through the rather open woods 
in single file, each leading a dog and making no 
effort to move without noise. Suddenly N., who 
was leading and just ahead of me, dropped his 
dog chain and threw his rifle to his shoulder. 
Looking forward in line with his aim I saw a 
large wild gobbler with neck upstretched and 
standing perfectly still. He was not more than 
thirty yards distant. N. did not shoot—the sea- 
son had not yet opened—but he covered the bird 
fairly, and he is a cool and certain shot. At 
some sound or movement the turkey rushed into 
the air, along with several others, while the rest 
of the gang made off at full speed through the 
woods, running. It is a little unusual to walk 
up on turkeys in this way and we all enjoyed 
the experience. I killed my Thanksgiving dinner 
in these same woods a few years ago while on 
a deer stand, the bird being a nice fat hen. It 
happened in this wise: 

I was stationed in a very open woodland glade 
with large, scattering forest trees on all sides, 
and but little underbrush between them. The 
fact that I was on a stand did not keep me from 
sitting down. I founda nice, soft place on some 
holly roots and had made myself comfortable 
until such time as game might be expected. It 
is most interesting to sit in the big woods in 
this way, keeping perfectly quiet and as immov- 
able ‘as possible. Almost anything woodsy is 
liable to occur, and this time was no exception. 
A rustle in the leaves behind me. caused me to 
turn my head, and as I did so I heard a turkey 
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cluck. Quickly sliding off the roots on to the 
moist leaves and facing about, I again heard the 
welcome sound. Peering cautiously in the direc- 
tion from which it came I soon espied a turkey 
walking among a thin growth of low reeds and 
quite unsuspicious of my presence. Waiting 
until he crossed an opening in the reeds where 
his whole body was exposed to view, I pulled 
on him. With a rush and roar of wings the rest 
of the gang soared up from the ground, some 
alighting in trees not far away and one seem- 
ingly within shot. I laid the foresight against 
his body and. fired again. Much to my surprise 
the turkey did not move an inch that I could 
see. ‘The next shot brought him crashing down 
through the treetops, and I heard him hit the 
ground with a thud that told of a good heavy 
bird. Quickly reloading, I made for the place 
where the first one had been when shot at, and 
found him dead forty-one yards from the stand. 
Then I went to pick up the other—but there was 
no turkey there. I was so confident that he was 
my meat that I spent at least half an hour search- 
ing for his body, but I did not find it, and have 
never found out what became of that bird. Prob- 
ably it was merely winged and went off to fall a 
prey to some prowling wildcat, but I hope the cat 
found and killed him quickly, as I hate to leave 
wounded game to suffer. 

But forward again. N. took off two more 
dogs and turned them loose in the pocosin to 
our left. Then returning, took the remaining 
two further along in the woods. K. and my- 
self moved to the right .and went out on the 
open marsh again. N. and G. took stands fur- 
ther around, the former at the ladder stand in 
the pocosin aand the latter in the woods. I cut 
down a small pine to make a seat for K. and 
then moved:on around about a hundred yards 
further to nearly opposite G.’s stand in the 
woods. The acoustics of this place again both- 
ered us, and each on our return had very dif- 
ferent.tales to tell of what the. dogs had been 
doing. I only heard the last two to any extent. 
They soon got up a deer and moved it about 
and around a good deal, sometimes in the lake 
and sometimes in the woods and pocosin. Then 
I heard ‘a single shot away beyond K. in the 
direction of camp, and concluded that M. had 
moved from the woods to the lake border. This 
supposition turned out later to be correct. Mean- 
while the two dogs most in evidence to me were 
getting nearer and finally crossed the open 
marsh and went into the woods not more than 
150 yards from my stand. Their deer had evi- 
dently been along there before K. and I had 
reached our stands. The dogs took their quarry 
up through the woods again and almost out of 
hearing, when a shot rolled out nearly opposite 
me. “That’s G.,” thought I. The dogs came on 
and passed the position occupied by G., and soon 
after stopped. I went over and found him some- 
what excited, though hardly as much so as one 
might expect of a young man just after shoot- 
ing his first deer. He was much perturbed at 
the result of his shot. He said that he had a 
fair shot, and that the deer had fallen at the 
crack of his gun. He was so certain that he 
had killed it that he had not fired again when 
the deer got to its feet and staggered out of 
sight in the thickets between the woods and the 
lake. 

“What did the dogs do?” I inquired. 

“They've gone on again,” he replied. 
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“Did they follow the trail of your deer be- 
yond where you shot it down and finally stop?” 


“Yes,” he answered. 


“Whereabouts did you last hear them?” I ques- 


tioned. 


“Out this way,” and he led me through the 
thicket into a scattering growth of gums and 


pines standing in wet marshy ground. 
“About here, was it?” I still questioned. 


“Yes, somewhere about here is the place 


where the dogs last gave tongue.” 


“Then your deer is close by,” and it was not 
two minutes before G. found him stone dead, 
and with one of the dogs still by the body. It 
lay in a muddy deer path, flat on its belly, and 


was not visible a few feet away. 


Then it dawned on us that we had an old- 
fashioned carry before us once more, though 


this time with a much smaller animal than the 


big buck of a few days before. I cut the pole, 
cleaned the deer and swung him up as described 
before in the pole method of carrying, but it 
was weary work, and we made a good many 


rests before the end of the trail was reached. 
This time I took off my shirt and used it for a 
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shoulder pad, as my shoulders were getting 
somewhat bruised up from former experiences 
of this kind. We all feared that M. might have 
another deer, and if he had I think some of us 
But he had 
none. His deer had only given him a quick 
snap shot at rather long range and had gone off 
unharmed. G.’s deer made five within the week, 
all killed cleanly and with no suffering cripples 
Everything hit, so far as 
we could tell—and we used every effort to find 
out—had been killed, and there is quite a satis- 


would have laid down and wept. 


on our consciences. 


faction in that. 

We finally decided, as there was no wagon 
available that day, and the auto could not get 
very far into the woods by reason of the soft- 
ness of the ground, to finish butchering our game 
at the end of the wagon trail. So we hung him 
on a bent down sapling, and there skinned him 
out and cut the carcass into more portable shape. 
The auto’s honk was unexpectedly heard a little 
later and Mr. D. picked up a mighty tired and 
thankful bunch with their game and took us 
over the last lap into camp. 

The afternoon was spent in resting up and 
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making preparations for leaving camp in the 
morning. That night we had lots of good ex- 
periences to talk over. Guns were cleaned and 


packed after their individual merits had been 
exploited and criticised. Sights were discussed. 
One man swore by this and another by that. 
Peep, elkhorn, notched bar, folding leaf, ivory 
bead, ivory hunting, gold bead, reversible—all 
had their adherents, and all sorts of combina- 
tions of front and rear. But why go on? All 
of you know how it is—all who have ever hit 


the long trail; who have ever looked through. 


any kind of sight at all at real game. And rifles. 
There are quite a number of different styles and 
makes in use at this camp, from thirty-fives and 
three-fifty-ones to seven-millimeter and twenty- 
five-thirty-five, the latter in both magazine and 
autoloading. I myself like these small bores and 
have found them heavy enough for deer and 
*gator, the only large, game I have had oppor- 
tunity of trying them on. 

Bed time came at last, and then the morning 
parting as we left for our respective homes. 
This parting and leaving camp I do not like to 
dwell on. It is too much like pulling teeth. 





The Skunk. 


ATLANTIC, Iowa, Nov. 12.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Although a number of species of skunks 
are now recognized, based on minor differences, 
the casual observer knows only two: the large 





THE CAPTIVE SKUNKS. 


striped fellow (Mephitis mephitica of -most 
authors) and the little spotted one (Spilogale 
interrupta or allied forms), commonly called 
polecat or civet. The two animals are of simi- 
lar habits, although there is considerable differ- 
ence in size and markings. Both are black as 
Egyptian darkness, relieved by markings of pure 
white, or, in some cases, yellowish white. The 
larger animal has two white stripes along the 
sides, which unite behind the head, making a V. 
There is also a white line between the eyes and 
a mixture of black and white in the tail. With 


the smaller kind there is a row of white spots 
on each side instead of the stripe. 

For several months past I have been observ- 
ing some skunks in confinement, and have been 
surprised at the wide range of articles readily 
accepted as food by these animals. The skunk 
is, of course, a carnivorous animal, and as such 
has a very unsavory reputation among poultry 
keepers. In fact, people generally seem to re- 
gard the skunk as an animal without redeeming 
qualities. That they do eat poultry is of course 
unquestioned. I myself have a mounted speci- 
men in my collection that killed thirty chickens 
for a neighbor in one night, and was then shot 
in the midst of his victims. Such instances are, 
I am glad to say, comparatively rare, and I be- 
lieve it safe to say that poultry-killing skunks 
are not more common than poultry-killing cats. 

The captive skunks above mentioned have been 
given a great variety of food in order to learn 
what their natural preferences might be. As a 
result of several monihs’ observation I have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that under normal con- 


‘ditions they live principally on mice and insects, 


and that the poultry-killing habit is only formed 
in times of short supply of the preferred food. 
The animals under consideration are kept with- 
in a wire pen, where they have dug their own 
burrow .and live as naturally as possible in con- 
finement. They are particularly active at night, 


‘although often moving about in the day time 


I have spent considerable time with them by 
moonlight, not only early in the evening, but at 
various hours before dawn. 

While ordinarily clumsy and awkward in their 
movements, they-are very quick to strike down 
any flying insect that comes within reach. Any 





small animal, such as a mouse, is also instantly 
seized, but to my surprise they showed’ no ani- 
mosity toward-a. bantam pullet, and would even 
eat out of the same dish with a hen, as shown 
in the picture. A hen was confined with them 
in the pen for a time with the same result, even 





DINNER FOR TWO. 


though she was left in after nightfall. A full 
grown crow was also tried, and left in the in- 
closure with no roosting place for twenty-four 
hours without seemingly attracting any further 
attention from the animals than an occasional 
sniff. After being left there the second even- 
ing, however, the skunks at last attacked the 
bird, and it had to be removed from the pen. 

The different manner. exhibited toward the 
bantam pullet, not half their size, and any small 
animal or insect, leads me to the conclusion that 
the natural food is small animals and insects, 
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and that the poultry-killing habit when acquired 
is accidental and unusual. However, we must re- 
member that any animal under confinement must 
modify its habits to some extent. We may also 
consider the bearing of individual peculiarities. 
I am more and more impressed with the import- 
ance of studying the individual habits of ani- 
* mals, for it is very apparent to me that there 
will be found to be a very wide difference in the 
food habits of individuals of the same species. 
Most individuals of a species of course will be 
found to have similar habits. 

All my observations of the skunk have strong- 
ly indicated that the poultry taste was not com- 
mon among them. We have had skunks about 
the place unconfined on a number of occasions, 
and while sometimes they have invaded the hen 
roost, it has been only in rare instances, and 
usually in winter when mice are hard to get and 
insects are not to be found. They are not often 
found moving about in severe weather, but seem 
to hibernate for days or even weeks at a time. 
In mild weather they leave their burrows in 
search of food. I have followed the tracks left 
by a skunk in the soft snow to see what could 
be learned of its movements, and have found 
where it apparently surprised a full grown cot- 
tontail rabbit in its hiding place within a bunch 
of grass. The blood-stained snow and half-eaten 
carcass told the story of a tragedy. 

Not only do they like mice and insects, but 
fruit as well. I have known skunks to get into 
buildings where apples were stored to feast on 
them. They will eat tomatoes also, although not 
so fond of them as of other fruits. Melons, 
especially watermelons, are relished, and I have 
seen them scrape out the seeds from a broken 
pumpkin and devour them greedily. They will 
even eat cabbage when hungry. Honey, how- 
ever, is perhaps the greatest delicacy with skunks 
as with bears. Our captives will eat almost any- 
thing in the way of table scraps, from boiled 
potatoes to sour milk. 

The scent glands, as most people know, emit 
a most intolerable odor, and they seem to depend 
almost entirely upon that for defense. They 
have a peculiar habit of stamping the feet 
threateningly when a person or animal comes 
near. I once saw a cow approach a skunk in 
a field. She was curious and seemed to want 
to smell the animal. When she had come with- 
in a few feet, the skunk suddenly ran directly 
toward her and began stamping its feet angrily. 
The cow at once took fright and ran away. 

Our tame skunks were taken before they were 
half grown and the scent glands removed to 
avoid possible embarrassment from cultivating 
their acquaintance. A box was turned upside 
down within the pen for shelter, until such time 
as they should prepare something different for 
themselves. They made a large nest of dry 
grass under the box and used it for sleeping 
quarters until the coming of frosty nights, when 
they set to work industriously to dig a burrow. 
They are rapid diggers and excavated a burrow 
quite to their liking in a single night. As nearly 
as we can estimate the burrow is about six feet 
long. Most of the work was done within twenty- 
four hours of the time of beginning, although on 
one occasion since they have thrown out a little 
more dirt. After it was finished they continued 
to occupy the box, excepting for an occasional 
day passed underground. 

Frank C. PELetr. 
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Foreign Birds and Animals. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19—Editor Forest and 
Stream: There are many uneasy persons who 
are always unthinkingly proposing to make reck- 
less experiments and to introduce any bird or 
animal into any region whatever without the 
least knowledge of the harm that may result. 

The animal life of any region proves by its 
presence there that it is acclimated and suited 
to its environment. It has “grown up with the 
country” and has its place in the history and 
legend of that country, and is, in most cases, 
best adapted to that country and will maintain 
itself in any desired abundance if properly pro- 
tected. 

While there are instances of wise introduction 
of exotic species, the number of such introduc- 
tions that have proved unwise and greatly to be 
regretted is large. With the new species there 
is always the danger of the introduction of para- 
sitic pests and also of the uncontrollable fecun- 
dity of the new species under new conditions, 
where the natural checks on such increase have 
not been developed along with it. 

No one would wish to make it impossible ever 
to introduce a new species into any given region. 
The domesticated animals being under the direct 
control of man may be taken wherever they will 
serve his purpose and eliminated when they cease 
to do that. 

All that is needed is wise and scientific—and 
not heedless and reckless—procedure. 

So far as we know the introduction of the 
reindeer into Alaska, Labrador and Newfound- 
land seems likely to prove an unmixed good, 
while the proposal—put forward a short time 
ago with apparent seriousness—to introduce seals 
into Lake Superior properly called forth vigor- 
ous protest. . 

One consideration should always be borne in 
mind, viz.: the irrevocable character of such a 
thing when once the deed is done. The islands 
of Porto Rico and Jamaica will forever harbor 
the undesirable mongoose, and the English rab- 
bit is as ineradicable from Australia as the house 
sparrow and the European house fly now are 
from pretty much all the rest of the world. 

Who would not if he could free American 
waters from the carp, and original trout waters 
of New England from the bass and pickerel that 
have been put into them? 

But to the end of time—so far as we can 
judge—these undesirable importations must re- 
main. There were original bass and pickerel 
waters aplenty, and we knew where to go for 
bass and pickerel when we wanted them—and I 
am saying nothing against bass or pickerel, both 
of which have afforded me much sport in my 
timé—-but there were many Northern lakes, ponds 
and streams famous for trout and where no 
enemies of trout existed. Many of these waters 
have been ruined for all time: for. trout: fishing 
by the introduction of bass and pickerel, and in 
not a few cases, as I happen to know, by men 
who acted thoughtlessly and were moved by a 
desire for novelty or variety, and who lived to 
see the folly of their acts and bitterly regret 
them when all too late. 

I confess I never hear of the introduction of 
such birds as the Hungarian partridge or the 
Mongolian pheasant into the domain of our 
native ruffed grouse or prairie chicken without 
regret and an earnest wish that the zeal of the 
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importers might be spent in efforts to restore 
and protect our own noble birds, dear to us by 
a thousand associations, native to our soil; best 
adopted to thrive here and most worthy of our 
regard. Is not this a right sentiment and one 
to be borne in mind? 

Beyond the scientific and economic “sides of 
the question there is the sentimental one. Do 
we not like to associate certain species with cer- 
tain localities and like to go to their proper 
places to find them? We may be glad to have 
the lobster and the shad introduced into Pacific 
waters for very proper but utterly unsentimental 
reasons, but who would, if he could, introduce 
the tarpon and the tuna into Lake Superior? 
What traveler in foreign lands has not regretted 
the dying out of old customs and the vanishing 
of old and picturesque costumes and rejoiced 
when he found some out of the way nook where 
these things are preserved and where the ever- 
lasting commonness of the world has not pre- 
vailed ? 

To restore old forms of life to regions which 
were once their home is of course constructive 
and commendable. Who would not rejoice to 
see the prairie chicken and wild turkey flourish- 
ing again over all their once vast domain? Is 
there not in work like this subject enough for 
all our enthusiasm? 

Indiscriminate introduction of foreign forms 
is likely to result in the destruction of the most 
valuable and the survival of the least desirable. 
The following from one of your letters from 
New Zealand will illustrate this: 

“The first Eastern brook trout eggs brought 
to this country were imported by a Mr. John- 
son, of Christchurch, in the South Island, about 


1882, and from Mr. Johnson’s importation vari- 


ous acclimatization societies obtained eggs from 
which they subsequently raised stock fish for 
their hatcheries. From these hatcheries large 
numbers of young fish of various sizes have been 
planted in streams both in the North and South. 
They made a good showing in a few streams 
for a time, but since the introduction of the rain- 
bow and English brown trout into these streams, 
the brook trout in some instances have wholly 
disappeared, aand in others have been greatly re- 
duced in numbers. Our people think highly of 
this beautiful fish and are much disappointed be- 
cause better success has not attended the efforts 
made to thoroughly establish them in our waters.” 
What American—who knows his brook trout 
—does not sympathize with this writer and the 
people of whom he speaks? C. H. AMEs. 





Special British Committee for Bird 
Protection. 


At the suggestion of Lord Crewe, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies of the British Empire, a 
committee has been formed of representatives of 
the Colonial Office and of the Natural History 
Museum of South Kensington (to which have 
recently been added the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for India, and a representative of the 
London Board of Trade) to consider how far it 
may be possible to devise means, either by legis- 
lation or by departmental control, “to prevent in- 
discriminate slaughter of plumage birds now rife 
in certain parts of the British Empire.” It is 
understood that the committee has decided to 
recommend very strong measures to suppress 
the plumage trade in England. 











Our Long-Legged Friends near Home 


Wuere are they? That is just it! One day 
they are here, and the next day they are not, and 
you can never tell where or when you are going 
to find them. You have only indications to rely 
upon, and indications are mostly unreliable when 
shore birds are concerned. 

Of course there are the southwest gales that 
pile the.gray sea through the sand inlets, flood- 
ing the reaches of salt lands and covering the 
bars and shoals. There are the drab drizzles of 
shortening September days, and there is the cut- 
ting of the salt meadows, but while these con- 
ditions frequently bring the birds, quite as often 
they fail, and the gunner must take his chances 
of striking a flight. 

No birds—except the woodcock—are more un- 
certain in their actions than the long-shanked 
fellows of the beaches, and even men who have 
pursued them for years are at a loss to explain 
the mystery of their movements. All that is 
known is that one day they suddenly appear in 
astounding numbers, only to depart as suddenly, 
and for days, even for weeks, to come no more. 

The fact that they are migratory, and the prob- 
ability that, unlike most migratory birds, they 
move in tremendous divisions, sometimes sepa- 
rated from -each other by long periods, may ex- 
plain their strange comings and goings. 

But it is evident that each year brings them 
down from the northward in diminishing num- 
bers, at least in the localities near home, for in 
the olden days, in fact no longer ago than fifteen 
years, it was possible at. least twice a week dur- 
ing the season to make good-sized bags within 
two hours of New York. Now, one may sit on 
the most alluring salt pond or on the most tempt- 
ing bar for days at a time without so much as 
seeing half a dozen birds. But there are occas- 
ional times when the gun grows hot, and the bag 
is numbered in scores. 

Perhaps only a limited number of those read- 
ers who live in and around New York city know 
that almost within arm’s reach lie what were at 
one time the most famous feeding grounds for 
shore birds in the country. These are situated 
along the south shore of Long Island, from 
Hempstead east to Quogue, a series of creeks, 
meadows, marshes, beaches and bars, swept down 
their center by the broad reach of Great South 
Bay. 

' Through this region yellowlegs of both varie- 
ties, plover, an army of various sandpipers, and 
even the rare brown curlew swarmed in years 
gone by, and though greatly diminished in num- 
bers, may still at times be bagged if one knows 
where to go, and strikes one of those rare flight 
days. A ride on the Long Island railroad of 
forty-five minutes to two hours will take one to 
those favorite haunts, and there is always that 
chance of meeting a big flight—a chance which, 
if realized once, will compensate for a dozen 
fruitless quests, for when the birds fly, shore 
bird shootng is fascinating sport. 5 

But yeu must strike it right, and the only way 

to do that is to stay for two or three days and 








preferably a week or more. Then when you 
find yourself in one of those south shore towns 
you must know where to go, or your trip will 
be vain, for the lessening number of birds makes 
it imperative for the sportsman to visit the best 
grounds. 

One of the most famous places along the south 
shore is Oak Island. You reach it by going by 
train to Babylon or Bay Shore, and then travers- 
ing five or six miles of bay. From the former 
place a steamboat will take you there; from the 
latter you must engage a bayman and his boat. 
This is the most practical way, for the best 
shooting at Oak Island is in a certain pond that 
you will have difficulty in finding unless you know 
its location or go with someone who does. It is 
an easy matter to hire a bayman to take you 
across to Oak Island and furnish you with his 
services and those of his comfortable little sloop 
for about $7 a day. Or if that is a trifle too 
steep for your pocketbook, have your man leave 
you at Oak Island, where there is a small hotel, 
and come for you when your trip is ended. 

The hotel 4s not palatial, but it is only half a 
mile from the shooting pond. This half mile 
consists of a row, and you can hire a sharpie or 
skiff. 

Years ago, before the b!ack powder of the 
*longshore shooter took its toll of thousands 
from the hordes of birds that swept down over 
Long Island through the months of July, August 
and September, this pond, which is on a point 
of meadow land to the left of the channel lead- 
ing into Oak Island Harbor, was one of the 
greatest places for yellowleg shooting on the 
south side. I shall never forget the September 
‘twenty years ago when three of us boys stumbled 
upon it for the first time. We had heard of the 
famous pond hole where the baymen’s guns thun- 
dered from daybreak to dusk and where bags of 
a hundred birds were not uncommon, but we did 
not know its exact location in the miles upon 
miles of meadow land that stretches along under 
the beach to either side of Oak Island Harbor. 
We were still in short trousers and our hunting 
efforts had been confined to the meadows on the 
mainland where the miniature Venetian city of 
the Havemeyer estate now stands, and where 
half a dozen yellowlegs in a day was considered 
a good bag even in those times. 

Starting at 2 o’clock in the morning late in 
August we slipped across the bay and anchored 
our skiff in Oak Island Harbor. Till four in the 
afternoon we tramped the salt land in fruitless 
search. And then as the sun was painting golden 
dreams along the west, we found it, and our 
hopes were realized. We might have searched 
in vain had not flock after flock of yellows and 
black-breasted plover streaming across attracted 
our attention. We watched where they dropped 
and went there. 

Since that time I have had good shore bird 
shooting on Cape Cod, and at various favorite 
spots along the Atlantic coast, but I never saw 
more birds at one time and killed less in propor- 
tion to the chances offered in my life. There 
were two blinds in the pond which covered per- 









haps two acres, and into these we hustled. We 
had no stool, but we did not need them. 

As we approached the pond dozens of snipe, 
as all shore birds are called by the baymen, rose, 
circled and alighted again. Driven in from the 
sandbars by the high tide they were there in 
hundreds, the air was filled with their whistlings, 
and more birds were coming in athwart the 
afterglow, circling, and as they received our 
fire, sounding their sharp whistling notes of 
alarm and drifting away to other havens. We 
shot all our shells away before dusk and killed, 
I think, fifteen birds, among them two jack 
curlew. 

Year after year I visited that pond late in 
August or early in September, and each season 
I saw fewer birds. Last September I spent two 
days there. The first morning we bagged one 
yellowleg and three dowitchers. The second day 
one black-breasted plover fell to our bag. 

Even to-day one may sometimes get a fair 
day’s shooting in Oak Island Pond. A week 
after my last unlucky experience a_ friend 
brought down twenty-six birds in a morning, the 
majority of them greater yellowlegs, winter 
birds, as the baymen call them. 

In the old days when Hempstead Plains were 
alive with golden plover the gunners in that sec- 
tion did not trouble themselves much:about the 
waders of Hempstead Bay and its myriad creeks, 
. Later, however, when the market hunters’ guns 
had swept the sandy plains clear of the graceful 
little birds, hunters from New York found ample 
sport with willet and yellowlegs along the muddy 
creeks near Freeport and Baldwin. Fair bags 
can still be made in this region of mud and tide 
water under favorable circumstances. 

East of Smith’s Point, Pattersquash was the 
famous gunning ground. Its reputation even ex- 
ceeded those of Hempstead and Oak Island. 
Countless willet, yellowlegs and plover fell be- 
fore the guns of baymen and city sportsmen 
there in years gone by, nor is this locality to be 
sneezed at as a shore bird haunt to-day. Gun- 
ners from Bellport and Moriches can be found 
on it all through the season, and occasionally 
big bags are made. 

Point of the Beach, or to be exact, the east 
point of Fire Island Inlet where the Fire Island 
Beach narrows and ends, was once famous for 
snipe shooting. Now it is entirely played out. 
A score of ‘years ago the lighthouse, the beacon 
that first greets all incoming liners, stood with- 
in half a mile of the inlet. Year by year the 
gray surf washed up tons of sand that as time 
passed built up a long extension to the original 
beach, until now the lighthouse is a good two 
miles from the point. Originally near the point 
a number of broad salt ponds were fed by the 
tide, but as the beach grew these were gradually 
landlocked and dried up, and with the passing 
of the tide water ponds came the passing of the 
shore birds in that locality. Aside from a few 
surf snipe, little gray fellows that are not worth 
shooting, one may watch his stool on Point of 
the Beach for days at a time with hardly so 
much as a shot at a plover or willet. 
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Another place that was once widely known to 
coast gunners and has now gone into the dis- 
card is Pelican Bar, near Short Beach Club, in 
Great South Bay, a mile north of Fire Island 
Light. I remember hearing my father tell of how 
he and old Josh Verity, noted at that time as a 
guide, killed eighty snipe with four shots out 
of one great flock on Pelican Bar. Of course 
that was forty years ago, before people began 
to wake up to the fact that the abundance of 
game in the world was limited, and when a man 
could kill 200 birds in a day and still retain his 
self-respect. Josh and my father crept up to 
Pelican Bar on the last of the flood tide when 
only a small part of the sand spit was above 
water, and this was covered with snipe of every 
description. When the vast flock rose they raked 
it with their muzzleloaders, and after the smoke 
had cleared away counted eighty dead birds, to 
say nothing of innumerable cripples that got 
away. Nowadays Pelican Bar is scorned by 
shore birds and gunners alike. 

The average man who has shot the shore 
waders needs no introduction to the methods 
usually employed. Decoys, a screen of brush 
or seaweed planted wherever your fancy desires, 
light shells and an open gun—these, and the 
snipe, and your sport is certain. Of course as 
in decoy shooting of every variety your stool 
should point head to wind. If you are shooting 
in a pond hole, do not plant them in the grass; 
they will be too much concealed. Sink the sticks 
which hold them into mud or sand on the edge 
of the water, or even in the water. I have shot 
snipe with my stool in eight inches of water. 

The care taken to conceal the blind, so essen- 
tial in duck shooting, is not important in shore 
bird hunting. As a rule they are not finicky, 
and will come in oblivious of an awkward blind 
with a head and pair of shoulders sticking up 
above it. 

One of the accomplishments most necessary to 
success when shore birds are concerned is the 
whistle. I have known’expert whistlers to get 
along without stool as well as men with them 
who could not call so effectively. By whistling 
I mean the ability of a gunner to imitate the 
peculiar liquid notes of the various kinds of 
snipe. Old shore gunners know the call of every 
one of these, and can imitate them so well that 
they can call a flock of birds within gun shot 
without a sign of decoy in sight. The cries of 
the different species are at the tongues’ ends of 
the baymen, and they can talk to the snipe in 
their own tongue and generally to their undoing. 

Formerly the man who could not whistle was 
at a distinct disadvantage, but nowadays inven- 
tion has come to his assistance, and tin snipe 
whistles that anyone can blow with practice are 
manufactured. 

The majority of shots at shore birds, when 


using stool, are at close range, and therefore an. 


open gun is an advantage. A choke bore gives 
too close a pattern, and is apt to tear the game 
as well as reducing the percentage of kills, as 
when once alarmed shore birds have a faculty 
of making themselves scarce with exceeding 
rapidity and irregularity. And then if you do 
not happen to strike a flight, if your heart does 
not thrill to one melodious whistle all the long 
day, you will at least see the pale dawn wake 
over leagues of wet lands and the sun rise, and 
you will be glad you went. 
Percy M. CusHINe. 


Solid Comfort. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: This being Saturday night I have been 
enjoying my Forest AND StreEAM for several 
hours, and now that I have read it from cover 
to cover, I am impelled to put some of my 
thoughts on paper. 

First of all let me tell you that I always look 
forward to your next number, as I find your 
contributors always interesting, while many of 
them touch a certain chord of feeling which is 
indefinable, but 1s common to every true sports- 
man and nature lover. 

How many times have we not all experienced 
that peculiar state of mind so vividly reflected 
in Mr. Lemmon’s “An Autumn Evening.” I do 
not expect ever to see the Hackensack Meadows, 
but if I ever do, they will look familiar to me. 

“The Squirrel as a Jumper” shows another 
trait of the nature lover—always pleased to see 
others happy. I can hear those boys shout with 
glee, Mr. Moonan. 

“Hunting with Uncle Hi,” written in the pres- 
ent tense, turns out to be a narrative of events 
long since passed into memory, but Mr. Purdy’s 
love for Uncle Hi and the scenes of his youthful 
hunting expeditions stamps him a sportsman with 
poetic leanings. 

“The Sand Hill Crane of Old,’ suggested by 
a similar description in a former article of the 
peculiar antics of these birds, also recalls the 
past. How we all cling to its fond memories! 

“Where Rolls the Kooskia” was very interest- 
ing, especially the finding of the skeleton in the 
bunk of the secluded cabin. One cannot help 
speculating on the pathetic death of the lonely 
trapper and of the poor faithful horses who must 
have starved. Dr. Moody does not mention that 
he found fire-arms in the cabin. If there were 
none on the premises, what became of them? 
Perhaps he merely failed to mention this. 

Witi1am P. OrtH. 


. 


Massachusetts Deer Season. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The town and city clerks of Massa- 
chusetts have been taking in a fresh harvest of 
dollars from sportsmen who will try for a deer 
without journeying to outside States. On Tues- 
day night, Nov. 15, the season for shooting up- 
land birds: terminated, and at sunrise on Mon- 
day, Nov. 21, the season for deer shooting in 
the five western counties will open. Those coun- 
ties are Worcester, Hampden, Hampshire, Frank- 
lin and Berkshire. Bona fide residents of the 


State only are entitled to procure a license for - 


deer hunting. Rifles and dogs are barred and 
posted Jand must not be entered upon in pursuit 
of deer. One deer only may be killed by each 
hunter. That may be either a buck or a doe. 
A report of the Shooting, killing or wounding 
of a deer must be sent to the Commission on 
Fisheries and Game, State House, Boston, with- 
in twenty-four hours. The penalty for violating 
any provision of the deer law is $100. 

I have been gathering facts concerning the suc- 
cess of hunters during the season on quail, wood- 
cock and partridge. A well known sportsman of 
Wakefield tells me that his son secured three 
partridges one afternoon, and each of his two 
companions got one bird each. A man who 
hunts in the central part of the State has a dif- 





ferent story. In several hunting trips covering 
nearly a week he was able to get but three 
grouse. 

An efficient warden whose duties extend over 
fifteen towns in the western part of the State re- 
ports woodcock more plentiful than for five years 
and less partridge seen or killed than in any sea- 
son for twenty years. He says the worst violator 
of the partridge law is the man who has plenty 
of money and stands ready to pay $3 to $5 per 
pair for the birds. The vandal and pot-hunter 
want the money and will deliver the birds in a 
suit case. Later they receive a check for the 
game. Next to this class of violators comes the 
squatter, who poses as a farmer. This man 
“would shoot a partridge on her nest and then 
sell it!” Song and insect-eating birds suffer at 
the hands of the Italians. 

I see no way, he says, to increase the supply 
of partridge, but by a close season of perhaps 
three years and the killing of all hawks and 
vermin which destroy the eggs and young. The 
increase of the supply of quail would have some 
effect in saving the partridge. 

Another officer writing of conditions in a dif- 
ferent section in the western part of the State 
says there has been but little change in the native 
woodcock and partridge during the three years 
of his service there. The chief violators of the 
laws, he says, are “cheap Yankees,” the com- 
munity being made up of farmers in the main. 

An officer in charge of enforcement of the 
laws in a dozen towns near the northern border 
of the State writes: “At the close of the sea- 
son partridge are very scarce, a falling off as 
compared with previous years;. foreign popula- 
tion the chief violators.” 

An officer who has charge of several towns in 
the southeastern part of the State says partridges 
are scarce; fairly good numbers of flight wood- 
cock and more quail than there were a year ago. 

If the reports so far received are indicative of 
conditions generally over the State, it may be 
necessary to reduce the length of the season for 
upland bird shooting. We will hope for reports 
of a more encouraging nature. : 

Henry H. KIMBALL. 


Moose and Caribou in Newfoundland. 


Sr. Jouns, N. F., Nov. 10—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Readers of Forest AND STREAM will 
remember that a few years ago several moose 
were imported from Canada by our Government 
and set free in the interior. They have been 
reported several times; but do not seem to be 
increasing to any extent. Guide George Nicholls 
last season saw signs of them in the Humber 
country, and he was of opinion that they had 
some young ones among them. 

A well known guide says he never saw caribou 
so plentiful as they are the present season. Fol- 
lowing a light fall of snow the deer began to 
migrate south, and for ‘the next six days they 
passed in thousands over the reserve. The guide 
says that during that time not less than 10,000 
were seen by him. The sight each day was most 
imposing, and more than a hundred fights among 
the stags were witnessed. 

N. Andrews and J. Perez, who are deer stalk- 
ing at the Topsails, send in word that they never 
saw the big game as plenty before. The weather 
has been fine and they are enjoying their holi- 
day immensely. W. J. CARROLL. 
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Banker Ponies. 


SoME years ago I gave an account of the “Lost 
Colony” — Sir Walter Raleigh’s settlers, who, 
abandoned at Roanoke Island, left behind horses, 
and practically all other belongings, not portable 
in canoes, and migrated to the mainland across 
miles of sound, and then made a long “trek” to 
what is now Robeson county, where, as you have 
been told, their 3,500 people live, recognized offi- 
cially these twenty-one years by North Carolina 
as the blended descendants of the English and 
the coast Indians. 

This story is of the wild ponies now found 
along portions of the North Carolina coast, and 
which all the evidence shows are the descendants 
of the “little Barbary horses’ which Sir Walter 
Raleigh had procured from Africa, on the Medi- 
terranean shore, and declared to be the best 
adapted for travel and 
use by reason of their 
“hardynesse”; in other 
words, their ability to 
get along anywhere. The 
great knight’s judgment 
was good. The Barbary 
horses of to-day in their 
own country can endure 
much, and their descen- 
dants, locally known 
along the North Caro- 
lina shore as “Banker” 
ponies, are hardy to the 
last degree. There are 
some of these ponies in 
Virginia, and some on 
the outer fringe of 
Maryland, but they went 
along the banks from 
this State as far as they 
could go, and have been 
carried further still by 
owners. 

To the southward they 
have not gone. On cer- 
tain stretches of the 
North Carolina Banks 
they are never found. 
No reason for this is given. I happen to know 
that none is seen on Bogue Banks; that is, from 
Fort Macon, which is near Beaufort, southward. 
On those banks there are great numbers of rat- 
tlesnakes, and this may be a reason. Not until 
recently have good pictures been made of these 
ponies, but perfect ones have been taken by M. 
B. Gowdy, which illustrate admirably the char- 
acter of these ponies and of the methods by 
which they are taken. 

Lands in the coast section are never held in 
common, but in severalty; yet, on the other hand, 
these ponies have been always held in common, 
and the pennings are joint affairs, in which whole 
neighborhoods participate, and in which every- 
body has a keen personal interest. There are 
now seven well-known pens. Since the war with 
Spain the word “corral” has come in use, as ap- 
plied to such places for holding animals, but it 
is never heard along this coast. The pens are 
built in some’ cases of drift wood, remnants of 
old wrecks, supplemented by lumber, and there 
are pens which look to be a century old, so dark 
are the timbers. Others are built of logs in rude 
fashion. All have broad entrances with gates 
which can be quickly closed. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Mr. Gowdy and I concluded to go to what is 
known as the Middle Pen and see the work done 
there. We sailed away from Beaufort long be- 
fore daylight, for we had a good many miles’ 
journey ahead of us, the pen being on the banks 
in front of the village of Atlantic on the main- 
land. We fared through Core Sound and through 
the straits, where Harker’s Island has set itself 
and made the shortest way a very narrow chan- 
nel, and as day broke, saw ahead and astern 
boats with all sorts of rigs, all heading for our 
objective point. As we caught up with some of 
these only an occasional word was said, for these 
coast people are chary of speech when on the 
water. Their language is broad English, and 
this brought out the statement from a very dis- 
tinguished educator to me that perhaps the 
purest English spoken in the United States to- 
day is along this strange stretch of North Caro- 





BANKER PONIES IN THE PEN. 
From a copyrighted photograph by M. B. Gowdy. 


lina shore. It is very broad, the consonants all 
have their value, there not being the usual soft 
Southern elision, and there is really a burr which 
sets itself upon the ear and the memory, too. 
Grown folk and children alike speak in this way, 
and it seems strange even to persons fifty miles 
this side of the coast. 
The full light brought to view a squadron of 
boats, mainly small affairs, and it looked as if 
a regatta was.in prospect. Every man was doing 
his best to get all he could out of his own boat. 
In some there were boys, smart sailors, too, who 
made everything count. Presently we came up 
with a boat in which there was a big negro, a 
marked man, for he is the only black man along 
that stretch of coast for many a mile. It seems 
strange in North Carolina, with its 600,000 blacks, 
to speak of a negro as a curiosity, but this giant 
is such to a great many of the bankers and cer- 
tainly to the children, for at Atlantic, where 
there was a little stop, and where a mother with 
her two boys had come in to do some trading at 
a store, the youngsters huddled behind their 
mother like chickens under a hen’s wings, fright- 
ened by the sight of the first black man they had 
ever seen. But Big Jim is kindness and clever- 
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ness itself, and he is liked by all those along the 
line who. know him. He is an invaluable man 
at the pony pennings, for he is the chief “seizer,” 
and when he gets those great hands of his 
gripped about a pony’s nose, it is hard indeed 
to shake him loose. 

We sailed across from Atlantic to the pen, 
finding there boats anchored everywhere in the 
shallow water, their owners wading ashore. The 
pen was on a marsh on the mainland side of the 
banks and 200 yards from the shore. It was 
built of stout timbers, worn very smooth, not 
only by the ponies themselves, but by people who 
sat on its upper rail to witness the spirited scene. 
Not a woman was present. They never go to 
the pennings, but there were hundreds of men, 
and their costumes were very picturesque, flan- 
nel shirts and big flapping hats being seen here 
and there, with a good many life-savers and 
lighthouse men sprinkled 
among the crowd. There 
were visitors from the 
up-country, eager to see 
the sights and to buy 
ponies which might be 
offered for sale. People 
merely stood around and 
talked. Here and there 
were piles of fagots 
with branding irons be- 
side them, for the colts 
and unbranded ponies 
would be branded with 
the private mark of 
their owners. We walk- 
ed eastward to the rim 
of a low sandhill, and 
there was the ocean, 
looking very misty and 
faint and seeming much 
further away than it 
really was. Presently 
came a faint sound, the 
blowing of a conch 
shell, and then a reply 
came from another. 
People around the pen 
began to look, for this 
meant that the men who were driving the ponies 
were closing in. Before daylight these drivers 
had begun their task, one party—a few mounted, 
but most of them on\ foot — starting some ten 
miles or more to the southward, the other start- 
ing as far to the northward, pushing everything 
ahead of them from marsh and thicket toward 
the pen. 

As the morning drew on, ponies, which had 
not before shown, themselves, began to move 
slowly out -upon the broad stretch of marsh, 
some a mile away, and looking very tiny. The 
people about the pen, under no particular orders, 
yet knowing what to do, drew back somewhat 
and formed a sort of V, so as to be of service 
to the drivers. 

After a while ponies began to be numerous, 
and one veteran of many a penning announced 
that it was going to be a very good penning. 
After this things happened quickly. The ponies 
began to bunch and run about, and a number of 
colts, following mares, were seen, while occas- 
ionally a stately stallion threw up his head and 
gave a snort. The line.of men at the pen formed 
a V, and as the final close-in was made by the 
drivers, the ponies flashed through this forma- 
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tion and swept in a mad rush through the open 
entrance into the pen. The. gate was quickly 
closed and the spectators got upon the fence. 

From years of use the center of the pen had 
become somewhat hollowed out, and in this de- 
pression were some inches of water. As the 
ponies crowded into a compact mass, they sud- 
denly began to run in a circle. This quickly 
jammed and one could almost fancy that the 
ribs of those in the center of the press would 
be cracked. This movement winnowed out the 
colts, and some of these were pulled through 
the fence and tied, and some persons even went 
to work to brand those that had been seen with 
their mothers, the mother’s brand showing the 
co!t’s ownership. But there were mothers with 
no brand, these being mavericks, and so in a way 
common property, for there must be sharing 
with the men who had done the arduous work 
of driving the herd and getting it within the pen. 

It was very strange, indeed, to look at this 
mass of animals. The older ones had rather 
smooth coats, but there was a wildness in their 
eyes. Big forelocks hung down well over the 
eyes, and these with quick shakes of the head 
they tossed aside. Some of the larger colts were 
covered with “colt hair,’ this looking almost 
exactly like the big sheets of felt which are used 
for saddle cloths, so thick, so densely packed and 
so brown was it. This is nature’s protection to 
these animals. Owing to the chafing the larger 
. colts got, these mats of hair were rubbed off in 
some cases and fell in sheets to the ground, only 
to be trampled into the muck as black as ink, 
which continually flew from under,the hoofs of 
the frightened animals, and with which many a 
spectator was well besprinkled. A dozen more 
sprang inside the pen, Big Jim at their head, and 
he was cheered as he grabbed a fine animal. The 
latter threw back its head, then bent it down and 
swerved into the thick of the press in an effort 
to shake the negro off, but he held on, and-a 
life-saver and two strapping young men came up 
and helped him. It took ten minu‘es for the 
four to get a rope bridle lashed around his nose, 
and this done, wild-eyed, sullen and with crim- 
son nostrils, the pony was dragged aut of the 
pen. 

Some of the mares were very fat; others bore 
the marks of age. The hoofs of some were 
more-than a foot in length, projecting far out, 
and some of these animals were caught, and with 
a saw this growth was removed. Other hoofs 
bore the marks of pawing, for in general the 
ponies get fresh water by pawing holes in the 
sand along the banks. The water they get is 
somewhat brackish, but serves their purpose. In 
some cases the mares tried to prevent the seizers 
from getting at their colts or the stallions took 
part in this defense. There was no savage bit- 
ing, but some hard kicking. Occasionaly men 
are injured at these pennings and one or two 
have been killed, but as a general thing the pen- 
nings are the subject of much merriment. 

After the first few ponies had been captured 
and dragged out, little knots of men gathered 
around the pen, and haggling and bartering be- 
gan. Some people had come to the place with 
boats large enough to take away half a dozen 
ponies, and these. began trading early. Prices 
ruled low in comparison with what other horses 
sell for, but yet were fairly good, ranging from 
$50 to $125. Men were to be seen here and 
there, bending over the little colts, branding 





them, and this done they were released to wan- 
der about and presently to join the herd. Some of 
the older mares were driven out of the pen, and 
a few, accustomed to such scenes as this, grazed 
peacefully on the marsh. There were not many 
stallions, and most of these were left, but a few 


were bought. Their appearance was different 
from that of the other animals, their coats being 
glossier. There was beauty of outline in some 
of the larger colts of the type most in request, 
say yearlings or something older. The men who 
were doing the active work in catching the 
ponies do this usually from sheer love of the 
excitement, this being one of the sports of the 
coast looked forward to as regularly as summer 
comes. The number of ponies taken was some- 
thing like a couple of hundred; and those sold 
amounted to about a fourth of these. 

Noon came and appetites were good. The peo- 
ple were hospitable and we were asked to eat 
by different ones. Good North Carolina corn- 
bread and salt pork formed the basis of the 
meal. It would be hard to find a heartier look- 
ing set of men than these, most of them sun- 
burned to the last degree. Much of the talk 
was about past pennings, about life-saving work, 
oystering and fishing. Nothing was heard of 
politics or of general news, everything being in- 
tensely local in color. Dinner over, the work 
of getting the ponies aboard the boats of the 
buyers, or of those who had contracted to take 
them to the mainland, was begun, and here again 
there were lively scenes. These ponies are used 
to the water all their lives, and are fearless 
swimmers. They swim sometimes several hun- 
dred yards across channels. They know all the 
shallow water and wak as far as they can be- 
fore they swim. Frequently the mare will be 
seen wading, and the colt swimming behind. Yet 
accustomed .as they are to the water, most of 
the ponies objected to going into it and aboard 
the boats, and it required sometimes half a dozen 
men to handle one. All sorts of whips were 
rigged to hoist them aboard, and some rebelled 
and struggled so violently that in a few cases it 
seemed they would surely be drowned, but all 
escaped injury. Once they were put inside a 
flat-bottomed boat and tied by the head, all they 
did was to stamp their feet in pure nervousness. 
Boat after boat’ began to pull out and sail toward 
the mainland. There must have been at least 150 
boats, and some had come forty miles to the 
scene. On our own boat we had six ponies, 
bought by the sheriff of the county, all bound 
for Beaufort, some destined for home use and 
some for sale to up-country people. 

Many stories are told about the ponies, one 
being that instinct sometimes fails them. They 
generally seem to know about great storms or 
very high tides, but sometimes are caught un- 
awares and drowned in considerable numbers. 
This happened during a great storm some thirty 
years ago and again in another about nine years 
ago. Some of the ponies on the latter occasion 
did not take to the very highest point on the 
banks, where they would have been safe, but 
stayed on the marsh. Here and there in the 
dense jungle are places, rudely circular in shape 
and surrounded by a perfect screen of .ever- 
greens close-packed as a thatch almost, and in 
these the ponies huddle together on cold nights 
and in bad storms, generally sleeping lying down. 
They usually eat the marsh grass, but when hard 
pressed will eat leaves. of various kinds. On 





these banks sea-oats with luxuriant heads grow 
quite profusely, and these are an article of food 
also, green or ripe. 

No one knows exactly the number of these 
ponies, but there are said to be more than 3,000 
of them now on the banks. The number is main- 
tained fairly well, and they are a source of 
revenue to the people who lead a very simple 
life and get along with little. These pennings 
have always been conducted in the same way, 
and the oldest man present told me his grand- 
father told him that when he was a very little 
fellow he had found the same sort of thing go- 
ing on. At some of the pens but few ponies are 
taken, but into others as many as 400 have been 
driven. Of course sometimes there are fancy 
prices for animals. Prices have advanced dur- 
ing the past few years. When these ponies, 
which are always spoken of as banker ponies, 
are taken up-country, they generally deepen in 
color, grow fatter, and seem to round out and 
be larger. They are very gentle, having none 
of the viciousness of the Texas ponies, and they 
will be found in almost every town in the middle 
part of the State and in the East. They are 
very fond of children and are pets in every way. 
I owned one for several years which would walk 
into the house, and on one occasion went through 
the parlor and out into the front porch and stood 
there looking very unconcernedly at an amused 
audience in the windows of a building in front, 
then at a touch returned to the stable. 

One of the pens is known as the Diamond pen, 
being near the hamlet Diamond City, quite near 
Cape Lookout. Another one is known as the 
Middle Quarter pen. All these are from Beau- 
fort northward, not a pony being taken south of 
there. Some of these animals have been taken 
to other States, though this is somewhat rare. 
They are not crossed with larger horses on the 
banks, but are left alone, so to speak. In their 
wild state they look remarkably like the little 
Cossack horses or ponies, though there is no 
kinship between them. There is kinship between 
them and some of the horses which have been 
brought from Africa to this country, though this 
of course has only been done in comparatively 
recent years. The horses which the Spaniards 
brought across the ocean were larger animals, 
heavy enough to carry a man in armor, no in- 
considerable weight. These banker ponies usual- 
ly run from 600 to 800 pounds in weight. The 
wildness fades out of their eyes and the con- 
trast between the wild and unbroken ones we 
took into Beaufort town, and those we saw be- 
ing ridden or driven to vehicles on the streets 
there was remarkable, yet in a little while the 
new arrivals would be broken in, for it requires 
little trouble to domesticate them. They are then 
turned loose and go and come. They can be 
seen when not in use, grazing on the marshes or 
on the little island flats north of the town, and 
sometimes swimming when need be. There are 
cases in which the wild ponies swim and wade 
from the banks to the mainland, though usually 
they prefer their own banks. Inlets are rather 
frequent and they do not swim across these, as 
they are afraid of the currents taking them out 
to sea, so their life is largely limited to their 
own particular stretch of the banks. 

Frep. A. OLps. 


The Forrest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 
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The Wyoming Mixup. 


IsHAWooA, Wyo., Nov. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I wish to call your attention and that 
of your readers to the unfortunate wording of 
certain of the Wyoming game laws. They read 
as follows: 

Moose and Antelope Protected.—Section 25. 
It shall be unlawful for any person- or persons 
to kill any antelope until the open season for 
other game animals in 1915, when only one ante- 
lope may be kil'ed by any person hunting legally, 
or to kill any moose, elk or mountain sheep until 
the open season for other game animals, in 1912, 
when only one male moose may be killed by any 
person hunting legally, or to kill any elk or 
mountain sheep in any part of this State except 
in Fremont county, Vinta county, Carbon county 
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Any person convicted, etc., etc., ete. 

By this Section 26 the open season in each 
year is of course clearly indicated—Sept. 25 to 
Nov. 30—and apparently the words (each year) 
on line four of this section throw open all the 
game, save moose, to hunters. 

But it is a bad piece of drafting on somebody’s 
part, and Wyoming has lost hundreds of dollars 
this season through hunters failing to reconcile 
these two sections. I know personally of two 
Eastern parties who judged there was a close 
season on all game in Wyoming and changed 
their plans accordingly. 

It is of course too late in the season for this 
letter to do any good, but as the same game 
laws will probably be promulgated for 1911, your 
paper may be able to give timely warning and 
advise to those who, contemplating a shooting 
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Destruction and Protection. 


From advance sheets of “American Game Bird Shooting.” 

WHERE game birds are left to look out for 
themselves civilized man and the conditions he 
brings with him constitute their most destruc- 
tive enemy. It is not so much the number of 
birds killed by man as the changes which he 
works in the land that affect the birds and often 
make life impossible for them. Of these 
changes, the most important is the clearing up 
and cultivation of woodland—the cutting down 
of forests and the draining of swamps. Most 
wild creatures require cover to afford them 
shelter from their enemies, while the farmer 
wishes the ground to be free from all cover 
except that which his crops afford, and these 
crops are standing for a few months only. 


NORTH CAROLINA BANKER PONIES BEING DRIVEN INTO ONE OF THE PENS. 


and that part of Big Horn county west of the 
Big Horn River until the open season on game 
animals in 1915. Any person convicted of viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $300, or by imprisonment in the county 
jail for not less than thirty days nor more than 
six months, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

The ambiguity of this section is appalling. If 
you cut out all the legislative phraseology, repe- 
titions and guide yourself by the punctuation 
marks, it would certainly appear to the layman 
as if there were a close season on all game ani- 
mals until 1912. Between 1912 and 1915 opinions 
differ as to what game is actually protected, but 
one and all agree that the section is distressingly 
‘onfusing. Now comes Section 26. 

Open Season for Game Animals.—Section 26. 
it shall be unlawful for any person or persons 


to hunt, pursue or kill any e'k, deer or mountain . 


sheep except from Sept. 25 to Nov. 30 of each 
year; provided, that male mountain sheep only 
shall be permitted to be killed. 


From a copyrighted photograph by M, B. Gowdy. 


trip in Wyoming, are confused by such conflict- 
ing statements. Joun Law DALLAM. 

[This hopelessly mixed up law was called at- 
fention to in Forest AND STREAM in May, 1909, 
but as the Legislature would not meet until rort, 
nothing could be done. The State authorities, 
regarding the presumed intent rather than its 
contradictory language, have permitted hunting, 
disregarding Section 25.—Ep1Tor.] 





Grouse Enemies. 

New York City, Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have just read E. P. Robinson’s rea- 
sons for the scarcity of young grouse, and in 
support of same can state that two years ago 
I hunted a-couple of days with a guide at Ulster 
Heights, N. Y., and was told by him that: the 
fall before there were plenty of old birds left 
over, and that spring there were a lot of young 
birds hatched, but then they seemed suddenly 
to be wiped out, and he blamed it on the ticks, 
as he had come across a young bird lying in a 
road just breathing -his last, which was litera ly 
covered about the throat and head with ticks. 
O. D. THEEs. 


Without cover, the quail, the wild turkey, the 
grouse and the woodcock cannot exist. Wild 
birds depend for safety largely on their pro- 
tective coloring, which makes it easy for them 
to escape notice in their chosen haunts, and on 
their habit of flying—on the approach of 
danger—to refuges where they may hide. But 
if forest and brush are cut away the partridge 
and the quail, have no places in which to seek 
safety; if the tall grass of prairie sloughs and 
ravines is mowed and the soil plowed up, the 
prairie chicken is without place of concealment; 
if the swamp is drained and the alders, birches 
and spice wood that grow in it are cut down, 
the woodcock no longer has a home. 

While all these changes are going on, gun- 
ners are becoming more numerous. With 
the settling up of the country there is an in- 
creasing demand for the flesh of game, and, be- 
tween the attacks of man, the destruction of 
their old homes and the ravages of predatory 
birds and mammals, in many regions the game 
birds have been almost exterminated. 

Amiong their natural enemies are all the car- 

(Continued on page 874.) 
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The Pablo Buffalo. 


THE question of the proposed’ buffalo hunt for 
the purpose of killing off the outlaw bison of the 
Pablo herd continues to excite interest in many 
quarters. 

The opinion rendered by Attorney-General Al- 
bert J. Galen, of Montana, in response to the re- 
quest of State Game Warden Avarre, is as fol- 
lows: 

OPINION. 


“T am in receipt of your letter of Oct. 27, 
wherein you state that information has come to 
your department that one Howard Douglas, com- 
missioner Dominion Parks, Canada, proposes a 
buffalo hunt ‘on what was formerly Flathead 
Reservation, for the purpose of killing renegade 
buffalo, which were a part of what is known as 
the Pablo herd. You further state that these 
buffalo were in the possession of Michel Pablo, 
and were ranged and herded by him on the Filat- 
head reservation, he being a ward of the Govern- 
ment prior to the opening of the said reserva- 
tion, but that also prior to the opening of the 
reservation Pablo disposed of the herd. to the 
Canadian Government. From your verbal state- 
ment, .accompanying your letter, we also under- 
stand that a number of these buffalo have been 
shipped to Canada under this sale, and that there 
are now remaining on public range in what was 
the Flathead Indian Reservation, a number of 
wild and unruly buffalo which it was impossible 
to catch or ship. Under this state of facts you 
are advised that in my opinion, notwithstanding 
the fact that the buffalo were subject to private 
ownership when they were placed in captivity 
and under the control of Pablo, that those which 
on account of their wild state could not be suffi- 
ciently controlled to allow the delivery to the 
purchaser, and which cannot be brought into and 
held within an inclosure, are under the laws of 
this State wild animals. Your statement'of facts 
in the case that the purpose of the hunt is to kill 
these animals on account of the fact that they 
are wild and unruly and cannot be reduced to 
captivity. If such is their condition it discloses 
the very reason why they cannot be killed at all. 
Section 8783, as amended by Chapter 81, Session 
Laws of 1909, reads as follows: 


PENALTY. 


“*Any person who wilfully shoots or kills or 
causes to be shot or killed any moose, bison, buf- 
falo, caribou, antelope or beaver shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment in the county jail for 
not less than six months nor more than two 
years, or shall be fined not less than $1,000, or 
by both such fine or imprisonment.’ 

“This statute, of course, does not apply to the 
animals named therein when they are reduced 
to captivity and made the subject of private 
ownership aand kept in control and confinement 
by the owner. Section 4423 of revised codes pro- 
vides that animals wild by nature are the sub- 
jects of ownership while living only on the lands 
of the persons claiming them or when tamed or 
taken or held in possession or disabled and im- 
mediately pursued. 

“It is, however, clear that the property in these 
wild animals is qualified and dependent upon 
their remaining in the possession of the owner, 
and when these buffalo got out of the possession 
of the owner they remain private property only 
so long as it is shown that they had at all times 





had the intention of returning to the pasture or 
home in which the owner usually confined them. 


PRECEDENT. 


“In an opinion addressed to your predecessor, 
W. F. Scott, date of Dec. 18, 1906, and found in 
Opinions of Attorney-General 1906-1908, page 8, 
the statutes and a number of authorities are cited 
upholding the views herein expressed. 

“T respectfully call your attention to this opin- 
ion as an expression of my views with regard 
to the question now under consideration. 

“You are advised that in my opinion the 
slaughter of these wild animals which cannot be 
captured or confined, and which have not the 
animum revertendi are subject to the protec- 
tion of the game laws of this State, and that 
your department should take steps to prevent the 
killing of these animals and the punishment of 
any person or persons guilty of any violation of 
Section 8783 as amended above referred to.” 

As has been frequently said, the buffalo sold 
to the Canadian Government by Pablo were to 
be delivered into the purchaser’s hands, and in 
these animals that it has not been possible to 
deliver and that are still running at large, the 
Canadian Government has no property interest. 
They are either, if controllable, the property of 
Pablo; or, if wild, the property of the State. 

Mr. Avarre some time ago sent his deputy, 
Dougal McCormick, to see Pablo and to serve 
notice on him and others that the buffalo should 
not be killed. Mr. McCormick made the trip and 
saw Pablo and Charles Allard, the son of that 
Charley Allard who was Pablo’s partner in the 
original herd. Mr. McCormick is quoted as 
follows: 

“My visit to Michel Pablo and Charles Allard 
to carry out the orders of State Game Warden 
Avarre was pleasant. No buffalo will be shot 
at present. I do not believe that the Canadian 
Government will ever shoot any. Such a per- 
formance will bring trouble to those engaged in 
it from several ways. Mr. Pablo is very reason- 
able in his views of the matter. He wants Game 
Warden Avarre to visit his place and investigate 
for himself. Personally I believe something will 
have to be done with the old bulls, for they can- 
not be confined, and have become very danger- 
ous. If they were out of the way, the rest of 
the herd could be handled.” 

Pablo in talking over the matter is said to 
have denied many of the things that have been 
reported about him. He is quoted as saying: 

“We had never planned any such killing as has 
been reported. I don’t consider that the Cana- 
dian folks have anything to say in regard to the 
buffalo, anyway. They have violated their con- 
tract with me and the animals that remain are 
mine. . The ones I wanted to kill ‘are old and 
mean, and it is dangerous to have them at large. 
The young cows I would like to place in the 
Bison Reserve if I can make some arrangement 
with the authorities. I have not made any ap- 
plication yet, but I had intended to take up the 
matter soon.” 

The transfer of these outlaw buffalo to the 
Montana Bison Range near Ravalli is probably 
quite as impracticable as to capture them for 
delivery to the Canadian Government. There 
may, however, be some animals in the bunch~— 
which is reported to contain seventy-eight full 
bloods—which can be handled. 

The number already delivered to the Canadian 
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Government at Edmonton is said to be over 700, 
besides those of the Conrad herd, seventeen in 
number, recently reported sold. 


New York State Sportsmen’s Association 


New York City, Nov. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The New York State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation has issued a call for a special meeting 
to be held at Syracuse on Saturday, Dec. 10, at 
to o'clock a. M., for the purpose of discussing 
game, its protection and propagation. The fol- 
lowing subjects will be discussed: 

The dissolution of the present Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission, creating in its stead three 
separate and distinct departments; a tax for fish- 
ermen as well as gunners; that all fees so col- 
lected be devoted entirely to the interests of fish 
and game; that every man in this State who acts 
as a guide be licensed and sworn in as a special 
deputy game warden or protector, and while 
guiding that he be not allowed to carry a gun 
or kill game; that a daily and season limit be 
placed on all kinds of game; the federal control 
of all migratory game birds; that reservations 
be created for migratory wildfowl and bay birds; 
that artificial ponds be created on State lands 
and proper food planted therein for wildfowl 
and other game birds; that telephone and tele- 
graph lines be compelled to string their wires in 
cable form. 

It is to be hoped that every gun club and 
every gunner in this State will take an active 
interest in this matter, so that intelligent and 
practical game laws can be recommended. 

JouHn H. HENprIcKSON. 


Greenfield Sportsmen’s Club. 


GREENFIELD, Mass., Nov. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The annual meeting of this club was 
held to-night. In his speech Fletcher Osgood, 
president of the Massachusetts Gunners’ Asso- 
ciation, referred to the efforts made to stop all 
shooting in the State, and urged the 50,000 gun- 
ners of the state to organize to combat the move- 
ment. 

Ex-President L. A. Newton urged the need 
of a better understanding between the shooters 
and the’ landowners,, the posting of whose lands 
is increasing rapidly. 

Colonel F. E. Pierce said he believed the in- 
crease in posting was due to the new open sea- 
son for deer. If the practice continued he 
thought it might be well to advocate an extra 
tax for posted lands, they being more valuable 
in consequence of protection; the owner to meet 
the extra assessment by charging hunters a fee. 

A large number of sportsmen from Franklin 
and other counties were present. G, H.-G. 


A New Trial Ordered. 


Tue Appellate Court, Third Division, at Al- 
bany, on Nov. 16, handed down a decision in the 
suit of the People vs. John Redwood, of Bay- 
pond, manager of the Rockefeller preserve 
in the Adirondacks, for hounding deer. The 


Franklin County Court ruled that the State had 
no cause of action, and this decision is reversed 
and a new trial ordered. The defense contended 
that the anti-hounding law was unconstitutional 
because it prevented the hunting of foxes and 
other destructive animals. 
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Trouting in Colorado. 


Letrers from personal friends in the South- 
west during and since my fishing in Colorado, 
indicating a degree of ignorance of trout angling 
€qual to my own before I went there, prompt 
me to set forth some details for the edification 
of the many who may be as ignorant as they. 
Criticism is not invited because I am presenting 
situations and conditions as I found them and 
am not deducing facts nor advancing theories 
on the higher forms of the delectable art. I 
am striving to teach the primary grade. 

In Colorado Springs, the intended starting 
point, I was fortunate in meeting Tod Powell, 
who freely gave good advice about tackle. His 
selection of lures was not later improved upon, 
except in one instance, when I believe it to 
have been the characteristic good luck of the 
novice. 

Another fortunate circumstance was the pos- 
session of a letter of introduction to Sam. N. 
Proudfoot, chief train dispatcher of the Colo- 
rado Midland Railway. I had learned through 
many inquiries made there locally that good 
fishing was not to be had within seventy-five 
or a hundred miles of Colorado Springs. Mr. 
Proudfoot, therefore, kindly directed personal 
messages On his wire to various agents dis- 
tant 150 miles and more. The reply from Ruedi, 
170 miles west, on the Frying-Pan River, 
seemed the most satisfactory and promising. 

With this knowledge Mr. Powell’s selection 
of lures consisted of gray hackles, sizes 8 and 
10; common coachman, sizes 8, 10 and 12; brass 
spoon (small), double swivel, treble trailing 
hooks, size 10. The flies retail at fifteen cents 
each, or two for twenty-five cents; the spoons, 
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IN RED ROCK CANYON. 


twenty-five cents each. A better quality of 
flies may be had at increased cost; also cheaper, 
but these proved satisfactory, resisting to a de- 
gree commensurate with their cost the des- 
perate efforts of the beginner to whip them 
off. These two kinds of flies, tied tandem, the 
coachman leading, ona three-foot gut leader, 
proved generally consistent in the water in 
which they were used and for which they were 
intended. That is, if an inexperienced angler, 
on a given day, cannot angle good enough to 
get a rise to one of these lures, it is extremely 
unlikely that, in his ignorance and inability, he 
can select from a well-filled book the particular 
fly which would be taken on that day. His 
experiments would necessitate a trial of each 
fly, selected at random,‘until the supply was 
exhausted, or until the successful lure had been 
found. To give each a thorough try-out would 
about exhaust the daylight hours. 

I had with me in Colorado Springs my two 
bait-casting rods—a two-piece very light split 
bamboo and a one-piece—both of the finest 
workmanship and productions of art and 
science. While these excited interest and ad- 
miration they, or, rather my intentions with 
regard to using them, incited much laughter. 
However, I insisted on taking along the shorter 
and lighter two-piece rod and found a use for 
it which afforded much pleasure. 

Mountain railroads were and are exempt 
from the two-cent law, that class of lines charg- 
ing five cents per mile, but of their own volition 
they have evolved a scheme of “fishermen’s 
rates,” in effect during the season, based on the 
number of passengers riding on each ticket, dis- 
tance and time limit. By virtue of these conces- 
sions the round trip rate, Colorado Springs- 





Ruedi, involving a haul of 340 miles, is $9.85. 

The first view of the Frying Pan River in the 
embryo was had at Lake Ivanhoe, the Conti- 
nental Divide, at an elevation of 10,944 feet. It 
is said that the bottom of this lake has never 
been reached. Some large fish have been taken 
from it. From its western end flows the tiny 
stream which, after a most tortuous career, 
unsurpassed in natural beauty and grandeur, 
attains to a frespectable size, although its 
troubles have by no means abated, at, Nast, a 
railway station fourteen miles distant, although 
the river mileage is much greater. At this 
point good fishing is to be had and may be con- 
tinued for a distance of thirty-two miles, end- 
ing at Basalt, where the Frying Pan is joined 
with Roaring Fork Creek, and is known by the 
latter name from there on. I do not believe 
that the stream can be navigated in a canoe for 
any distance worthy of the attempt. 

There is little to choose from for fishing 
purposes as regards the river in cafions and in 
the small valleys where it widens on the 
meadows to one hundred feet. The going is 
more difficult in the cafions, and the flow prob- 
ably attains its maximum speed at points in 
the Red Rock Cajfion, beginning at Ruedi and 
ending at Basalt, a distance of fifteen miles. 
Manipulation and landing of a fish weighing 
three-quarters of a pound is made extremely 
difficult by the terrific rush of the water. At 
Ruedi excellent accommodation was had at 
Smith’s Ranch, a large two-story log house 
with almost all modern conveniences, at a week- 
ly rate of ten dollars. The river is but a few 
hundred feet from it. 

My first attempt to place a fly on the water 
was under the instructions of W. W. Holder, 
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the railway agent at that point, an experienced 
and enthusiastic angler. I found the initial 
effort much more successful than that corre- 
sponding in bait-casting, but improvement 
thereafter was slow. And the implied improve- 
ment does not mean success apace in hooking 
fish. Given that one has mastered the mere 
rudiments, has overcome the tendency to whip 
back too quickly after retrieving, which snaps 
off the fly, is enabled to place where wanted, 
there yet remains a subtle something to be done 
that, try as one may, one cannot grasp. This 
intangible quantity is angling. It was amply 
illustrated in my own case and I observed it in 
connection with others who were no further 
advanced in the art than I. Mr. Holder, Mr. 
Smith, owner of the ranch; Tom Moffatt, a 
ranch employee, all experts and willing teach- 
ers, but unsuccessful at the latter, were agree- 
able when fishing to precede or follow the 
pupil, and, using the same lure, casting over 
the same water, would uniformly, day after day, 
induce ten strikes to one for the novice. 

The object in tying the coachman as the lead 
fly is that its white wing is more readily seen, 
enabling the angler to determine which fly in- 
duced the rise. This is an important point, be- 
cause to strike the fish quickly is necessary; 
one can scarcely strike too soon after being 
“aware of arise. It is short only of the marvel- 
ous, the promptness with which a trout will 
eject a lure when it discovers its error. This 
aptitude on the part of the fish is very dis- 
couraging to the would-be fisherman. 

However, right off the reel, as one might 
say, I struck three, landing two of them. Not 
gracefully and with dignity on my part, but the 
fish were conveyed to dry land in moments 
clouded with confusion, and viewed with 
wonder; small but beautiful rainbows, aptly 
named. It appeared that by far the greater 
number of fish in the Frying Pan were rain- 
bow trout, while in the very small streams empty- 
ing into it native and eastern brook trout were 
in the majority. 

Of these small streams within a mile of 
Ruedi, Ruedi and Freeman creeks were the 
most prolific. Excursions up these streams a 
distance of five miles entailed hardships in walk- 
ing and at times in crawling, but invariably 
were rewarded with plenty of fish ranging from 
seven to fifteen inches in length. The law pro- 
hibits keeping those under seven inches. It 
was while laboriously scrambling, tumbling and 
falling over big boulders and down timber along 
Ruedi Creek that I found the ideal rod for 
‘that locality to be my short bait-casting rod. 
A highly successful method was to literally 
sneak to within a foot 5r two of the brink of 
, one of the pools made by the tortured water 
in its leaps down the gorge, and allow the fly 
to float naturally across its surface, carried 
where the eddies dictated. Of course this was 
not productive ‘of the spectacular kind of sport, 
but while. the battle lasted with a ten-inch East- 
erner the surrounding, landscape was copiously 
sprinkled and. the-littke pool certainly required 
the additional supply of water coming in from 

“above. Sir, or, Madam—if a woman can ever 
climb there—take it from me, a surprise awaits 
you immediately after you see-and feel the first 
rush of what appears to be a streak of color. 
You will recover but you will be always ex- 
posed: to its virulent attacks. 
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Near the railway station, Thomasville, six 
miles east of Ruedi, Lime Creek empties into 
the Frying Pan. It is the largest of the small 
streams mentioned and flows between lofty 
green mountains, at points breaking into a 
ruggedness that is awe-inspiring. Except the 
deeper holes formed by erosion, it can be 
easily waded, and is about ten feet wide. A 
trout fifteen inches long may be taken from 
water little above the shoe-tops. Rain inter- 
fered greatly with the sport during my two 
days camping there and yet this, coupled with 
the obvious drawback, did not prevent my land- 
ing twenty-one of the mixed varieties. A most 
enjoyable trip could be made with a pack ani- 
mal to the source of this stream, known as 
Wood’s Lake, a distance of twelve or fifteen 
miles, where good accommodations may be had 
and the return to Thomasville made on a good 
road, the distance of which is but about eight 
miles. 

A week after my arrival at Ruedi the tank.of 
a creosoting plant at Norrie, a station nine 
miles up stream, burst and let about 255 barrels 
of creosote into the Frying Pan. Thousands 
of dead and dying fish were to be seen the 
morning following the alleged accident; rain- 
bow trout weighing as much as four pounds 
were numerous. The matter was immediately 
reported to the officials of the railway, who in 
a short time caused the State game warden 
to appear upon the scene. The superintendent 
of the plant, on being arrested and tried, de- 
fended himself by trying to prove that it was 
purely an accident. It appears, however, that 
some evidence tending to show carelessness se- 
cured conviction entailing 2 fine. The river 
did not completely recover its productivity dur- 
ing the two months I was there, but the game 
warden predicted to me that the following sea- 
son there would be no cause for complaint by 
the visiting fishermen, because the State would 
repair the deficiency by liberal additions. 

Apropos thereof, it is a fact that the State 
aims-and to a remarkable degree succeeds in 
keeping the various streams and lakes of Colo- 
rado well supplied. This is accomplished 
through the agency of both State and Federal 
Governments. Only in the cases of water most 
accessible from centers of Jarge population, and 
subject to the angling efforts of an enormous 
number of annual visitors, is there a lack of 
sport. It was interesting to watch the stocking 
of Rocky Fork Creek, a most picturesque and 
turbulent stream, not six feet wide, and a 
tributary of the Frying Pan, emptying into it a 
mile below Ruedi. The trout fry had been 
shipped from Leadville, the largest hatchery, 
in cans resembling those used by milkmen. 
The fry were about three quarters of an inch 
long, nearly all head and eyes, their bodies ap- 
pearing to be decidedly diaphanous. It was said 
that 15,000 were being placed in the creek, and 
25,000 in the main stream. These fry were of 
the native and Eastern brook varieties which 
are much more easily secured than those of the 
rainbow. The reason did not appear plain. It 
was said in explanation, however, that from the 
official propagation waters the fish were taken 
in large numbers by a seine, the spawn forced 
from the female, the proportionate amount of 
fertilization taken from the male added to it 
and under proper conditions incubation induced; 
that in gathering this organic life the rainbow 
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trout contributed less than the others. 

For several days prior to my departure I had 
experienced very poor success and in despera- 
tion had determined to use a silver bass spoon, 
stripped of some of its appendages. By all. the 
local wiseacres it was predicted for this lure 
that it had absolutely no chance of attracting a 
trout. In the face of this prophecy I went with 
one companion to a point on the river near 
the cafion’s mouth. The incongruous spoon 
was cast twenty-five feet from shore into the 
swiftest water, over ground that afforded a 
descending grade of probably 12 per cent. A 
moment later, in my unpreparedness, the tackle 
was almost pulled from my grasp. Elevating 
the tip of the very pliant rod and trying to re- 
member at least a part of the expert advice I 
had received, I waded into the water determined 
on vindication for my spoon. No sooner would 
I lead the fish into the shallower and compar- 
atively still water and believe that my aching 
wrist would soon get a rest than the trout 
would make a rush for the center of the stream 
altogether irresistible with the tackle in hand. 
It led me down stream and I ‘led it. back up 
stream; half a dozen times it appeared close 
enough and tired enough to warrant slipping 
the landing-net under it, only to make of the 
immediate water a boiling cauldron and force 
out twenty-five feet of line. 

When I rested, the fish would go to the 
rocky bottom and bury its nose in the rocks 
with its body at an upward angle of 50 degrees. 
This little trick I found to be characteristic of 
the larger rainbow trout. When forced from 
its position it performed some of the most as- 
tonishing gyrations, always. unexpected and 
spectacular. My companion watched the battle 
with breathless interest, while I'do not.remem- 
ber breathing at all until the net went under the 
fish and it reposed safely on the dry rocks 
ashore. Then it was quite a long breath. 
Four hours later this rainbow trout weighed 
two pounds, an exceptionally large fish’ there- 
about. Great success attended the use of the 
spoon. for three days thereafter, when I re- 
turned home, and while some of those caught 
weighed a pound and three-quarters, several 
close to that weight, and while all were large 
enough to furnish most exciting sport. the 
foregoing vaguely describes the landing of the 
largest during my stay. Pau H. Byrp. 





Channel Bass. 


Axsout this time of the year channel bass fish- 
ing usually slackens off, but we have a reversal 
of the conditions this season. Gus Wittkamp, 
of Corson’s Inlet, N. J., sent word recently that 
the channel bass were biting better than at any 
time thus far. No less than six were taken on 
Thursday and Friday and their average weight 
was thirty-six pounds. Corson’s Inlet is a great 
channel bass grounds and when the fish are 
there, there is no finer fishing spot on the At- 
lantic Coast. A number of New York and 
Brooklyn fishermen go there regularly despite 
the fact that it is a hard place to get to from 
here.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





All the fish laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 
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Week-End Rambles. 


V.—"Newt.” 


WE reached Bradley's Pond late the last 
Friday in July.. Right across the water from 
where we came out on the shore was an’ ideal 
campsite in a clearing of hard woods; in fact, 
it was the only location in sight that could be 
made tenantable without great.labor. It was 
fully two miles away, but it looked so inviting 
that we shouldered our packs and forced our 
way through the underbrush. It was a hard 
walk, but after all the most sensible way of 
settling the campsite problem. As we stepped 
into the clearing we stumbled upon the pros- 
trate figure of ‘““Newt.” Newt was very drunk. 
He lay with, his face exposed to the full glare 
of the setting sun. Dry twigs crackled under- 
foot and he stared at me from half-closed eyes, 
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effectively cleared the tent and we crawled in- 
side away from our enemies. 

It was a sultry night and dawn brought no 
material change in the atmosphere. The sky 
cleared and the sun added its burning rays to 
the oppressive humidity. However, we com- 
menced fishing and caught three bass before 
the heat forced us to retire into the woods. 
Hour after hour dragged by with no diminu- 
tion of the atmospherical discomforts. We 
were too lackadaisical to care how our time 
was spent, and until hunger and the mosquitoes 
combined to drive us back to camp, were con- 
tent to converse in low monosyllables or doze 
under a clump of beeches, There was scant en- 
joyment with a smudge fire burning, so we 
plunged into the pond for a swim and retired, 
expecting to turn out with the first morning 
call of the birds to try for bass. 

We were awakened in the night by the roar- 
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patiently, “you must come with me to my 
shack.” 

“Shall we?” demanded My Lady, tugging at 
my arm. 

“Yes,” I answered without hesitation, and we 
climbed in the boat. 

Newt shoved the boat out among the choppy 
waves, took his place, bent to the oars and 
sent the diminutive craft through the water. 
Rounding a narrow point, Newt turned into a 
creek’s mouth, nearly obscured by bushes. 

“My home,” he announced 
ing the way along a narrow path, dimly 
outlined by a lamp in a_ window. Inside 
the cabin was immaculate. A fire crackled in 
the stone fireplace. A tea-kettle hissed and 
sputtered on a crane and a big gray cat dozed 
in front of the fire. A broad window, piled 
with books and magazines, raised the puzzling 
question as to why Newt should elect to lead 





STOCKING ROCKY FORK CREEK WITH TROUT. 


caring little for his plight as long as the in- 
truder was one of his own sex. But when he 
saw My Lady, his lips moved without making 
a sound and a guilty look swept over his 
bronzed face, reflecting the abject shame of his 
inner consciousness at being found in a maudlin 
condition by a woman. Staggering to his feet, 
he bowed low in self-abasement and disap- 
peared in the forest with surprising stillness 
for one of his Herculean proportions. 

The work of pitching camp was rushed, so 
that we could devote the last hour of daylight 
to fishing, and Newt was forgotten until we 
were seated before the campfire eating dinner. 
Then My Lady expressed some apprehension 
lest he return during the night and annoy us, 
but I laughed at her fears. 

Meanwhile the sun had disappeared and we 
settled down to enjoy the evening, much as we 
had before in other places, but our pleasure was 
of short duration. Attracted by the fire the 
mosquitoes forced us to anoint our faces and 
hands with a decoction that smelled of oil, tar 
and sassafrass.and to build a smudge. This 


‘ing of the wind. 





FRY. ONE OF THE RAPIDS OF THE FRYING PAN. 


It had sprung up suddenly 
and was sweeping the pond. The air was 
cooler and we wrapped our blankets about us, 
thankful for the change. Then came a low 
rumble of thunder. The wind rose and our 
tent was leveled to the ground. Dead limbs 
were falling. Lightning leaped across the sky, 
illuminating the hills and clouds. We huddled 
close together, our tent and blankets wrapped 
about us for such scant protection as they 
might afford. It began with a downpour of 


-hail. Rain followed, quickly drenching us to 


the skin, but we hoped the storm would soon 
break, so that we might rekindle our fire. 
Suddenly a flash of lightning revealed the 
figure qf a man in a boat, battling with wind 
and waves. Peering out, we waited for the 
next flash to light up the scene. Several came, 
revealing nothing. What manner of vision had 
we looked upon? To the best of my knowledge 
there was no habitation or camp within several 
miles and we had seen no boat during our fish- 
ing. Finally we Saw Newt in the water, drag- 
ing his boat ashore. “Strangers,” he cried im- 





the life of a recluse. If he noticed our. sur- 
prised glances he did not show it, nor did he 
offer a word of explanation. He tramped about 
the room, the water running from his wet 
garments, preparing hot tea and a couch for 
our occupancy. His task completed, he tersely 
expressed regrets for his inability to supply 
both of us with dry garments, picked up his 
cat and bidding us a curt good-night, strode 
into a leanto at the back and slammed the door. 
Outside the storm continued, and hanging our 
drenched garments before the fire, we retired 
for the second time that night with a sense of 
peace and security. 

The sun was shining when we stepped from 
the cabin. The camp outfit we had abandoned 
was spread out to dry and our host was prepar- 
ing breakfast in the leanto. 

“Good morning,” he cried, “breakfast is wait- 
ing and the fish are biting. Now, none of that,” 
be objected, as I attempted to thank him for 
his kindness; “we'll forget about the storm and 
talk of the good fishing we’ll have after break- 
fast. You must know .this pond to catch the 
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big fellows. It’s along the rocky ledges that 
they lurk. We'll try good old-fashioned still- 
fishing with frogs in fifteen feet of water.. You 
won’t find many that will run under two pounds 
and I have taken one or two weighing close to 
six. Bradley’s Pond contains the biggest, 
gamiest little-mouth bass I ever fished for.” 

He poured a pitcher of maple syrup from a 
can and announced breakfast. While we ate 
he kept up an incessant stream of conversation, 
skillfully guiding it so as to leave no opening 

_for reference to his own life or ours. The 
dishes washed, he led the way to the boat. 

“Now,” he said, “I’ll take you to my favorite 
fishing spot and show you what good sport is 
like.” A mile up the pond we dropped anchor 
and baited up. : “Cast up toward the lilypads,” 
he directed, “they float directly over the ledges.” 

My Lady sent a frog spinning over the water 
and a bass leaped and snatched it. Her cast 
marked the beginning of the best fishing we 
experienced during the season. For nearly 
three hours the tip of one of our rods was 
dancing almost continuously and the struggle 
to land the bass was in full sway. Newt had 
fulfilled his promises, made earlier in the day, 
and when we stopped we had an extremely fine 
catch of bass ranging in weight from two to 
four pounds. We returned to Newt’s cabin, 
and after a good dinner, packed up for the 
long tramp homeward. 

Newt rowed us to the opposite shore and 
pointed out a short cut through the woods to 
the railway station. His manner had been so 


reticent at the slightest reference to anything 
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personal that we had avoided any mention of 
ourselves, but on the way over he showed a 
lively interest in our camping experiences and 
asked questions, seemingly more for the pur- 
pose of preventing us from thanking him than 


from a desire for knowledge, hence at parting- 


we were without knowledge of each others’ 
names. \ 

I extended my hand and gave him a still 
readable card. He looked it over carefully and 
thrust it into his pocket. “Everybody around 
here calls me ‘Daffy Newt,’ he laughed, step- 
ping into the boat, “although if I should chance 
to meet you in town I should answer to the 
name of Terrill.” Cart ScHuRZ SHAFER. 





Illinois Casting Club. 
Curicaco, Ill, Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Siream: At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of our club the following resolution 


, was presented and adopted: 


“That the thanks of our committee, as well 
as the entire membership of our club, are due 
to Forest AND STREAM for the courtesy shown 
us in publishing so generously and with so much 
care and promptness the scores of our club for 
the past season, and that not only are our 
thanks due to its able editor, but also that its 
excellent publication be brought to the attention 
of our membership ‘early and often.’ ” 

Expressing kindest regards on behalf of our 
committee as well as from myself I beg to re- 
main, fraternally yours, 

A. D. Wuirsy, Sec’y-Treas. 
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[Thank you. The columns of Forest anp 
STREAM are always open to the angling and 
casting clubs, the reports of whose doings are 
read carefully by a large number of men who, 
for reasons too numerous to mention, are not 
themselves free to fish or cast. Many of these 
readers are surprisingly familiar with the cast- 
ing records and follow the performances of the 
experts with enthusiasm. Club members of 
course read the reports each week, and in this 
way keep posted on what other clubs are doing 
throughout the season, many of them keeping 
records of all creditable performances. Through 
the National Association’s efforts all casting is 
done under uniform rules, so that scores made 
everywhere may be compared if due allowances 
are given to varying weather conditions. And 
now that casting is practiced in France, Eng- 
land, Australia and America under rules that 
are nearly uniform, our casters and those in 
other countries know, on reading the published 
reports, just how much credit should be given 
one who makes a good score; in other words, 
“international record” is no longer an empty 
term as applied to casting the fly or the bait in 
open tournaments. 

Although the casting season is closed and the 
fishing season is nearly over, the interest of 
anglers in matters of importance to them is by 
no means at an end, hence we invite comments 
on any and all subjects that are freely discussed 
among club members. It is around the camp- 
fire, after the day’s work or play is over, that 
the best and brightest thoughts are discussed.— 
Epitor.] 





Some News and a Little Gossip. 


Tue Royal Canadian Y. C. held its semi- 
annual meeting at Toronto last week. There 
were about 200 members present. This shows 
somewhat of the interest the Canadians take in 
their club. Around here it is often hard work 
to get a quorum. Commodore C. G. Marlatt 
complimented the members on the _ interest 
they took in all matters pertaining to sailing 
and in the success of the club generally. He 
announced that the next Lake Yacht Racing 
Association regatta would be held in Toronto 
the last of next August, and he hoped it would 
be off Exhibition Park, in connection with the 
National Exhibition which would be held there. 
Commodore Marlatt said he expected that 
there would be challenges for the George and 
possibly the Fisher cups, which would, no 
doubt, keep the club members busy. The sail- 
ing committee chosen for next year is C. W. 
Allen, G, M. Alexander, Hal Brent, N. R. 
Gooderham, H. A. Moore, J. S. McMurray and 
E. K. M. Wedd. 


The Hart cup, presented to the Hartford Y. 
C. a year ago by Gerald Waldo Hart for com- 
petition and to be won three times by the same 
yachtsman in the annual regattas of the East- 
ern Connecticut Y. R. A. before it becomes 
his personal property, was won last season by 
Frederick D. Trapp with his Seawanhaka 
knockabout Keewaydin III. This cup is valued 








at $200. The names engraved on the cup are: 
Opitsah II., owner George N. Gregory, won 
July 2, 1909; Red Jacket, Marcus A. Potter, 
owner, won July 4, 1909; Keewaydin III., 
Frederick D, Trapp, won July 2, 1910; July 9, 
1910, and Sept. 5, IgIo. 


The Flanders Y. C., a new organization at 
Flanders, L. I., has built a comfortable house 
which is nicely furnished, on the shores’ of 
Flanders Harbor. The membership’ is quite 
large. The officers are: Commodore, Herman 
Vosnack, of Long Island City; Treasurer, John 
H. Hangan, of Brooklyn; Secretary, Max P. 
Miller, of New York; Steward, Capt. Nathan 
B. Hallock, of Flanders. 








The nominating committee of the Beverly Y. 
C. has reported the following list of officers 
for the season of 1911: Commodore, W. E. 
Eustis; Vice-Commodore, David Rice; Secre- 
tary, F. A. Eustis; Treasurer, Walter S. Crane; 
Measurer, John H. Ellis; Council-at-Large, E. 
M. Farnsworth and Franklin W. Hobbs; Re- 
gatta Committee—Charles Whittemore, Howard 
Stockton, Jr., David Rice, Henry E. Warner, 
F, A. Eustis, John Paine and Sidney Hosmer; 
House Committee—Frederick B. Cutler, Walter 
S. Crane, Robert H. Hallowell, C. E. Heller 
and Henry E. Warner; Admission Committee— 
A. H. Eustis, Robert Winsor, Jr., Franklin W. 
aan Frank W. Sargent, Jr., and J. L. Stack- 
pole. 


pointed as 





The Yachtsman says: “It may be taken as an 
absolute certainty that there will be no chal- 
lenge for an American cup race next year. Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s polite request to the New 
York Y. C, that they might, as it were, take 
their pluck in both hands and try their luck with 
a yacht instead of a nondescript next time has 
left them cold. His suggestion that it was im- 
possible to build a racing freak this side that 
could cross the pond without damage has 
failed to melt the icyness of that frigid body. 
Apparently, too, American public opinion has 
not reared itself upon its hind legs and howled 
at the N. Y. Y. C. to any extent likely to make 
any impression. So October has passed with 
no challenge being forthcoming, and Sir 
Thomas is on his way to Ceylon. There may 
be another contest for the cup some day, but 
it is more than likely-that the trophy will re- 
main as a permanent adornment of the New 
York Y. C. premises.” 


The Yachtsmen’s Club, of Philadelphia, has 
arranged for classes on navigation this winter, 
and William H. Sullivan, a graduate of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and at present 
civil engineer at Brill’s car shops, was ap- 
pointed instructor of these classes. Hei is to suc- 
ceed B. D. Reese. Captain Reese will give four 
special lectures in higher nautical astronomy 
at the club. Mr. Sullivan’s class meets every 
Thursday night. The Yachtsmen’s Club ap- 
a committee, Vice-Commodore 
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Bingham, Ventnor; Commodore Hexamer, 
Ocean City, and Commodore McVoy, Barne- 
gat Bay Racing Association, to prepare a non- 
conflicting schedule of rates for the New Jersey 
coast and Delaware River for next season. 





A special meeting of the Larchmont Y. C. 
was held last week, when some slight changes 
in the by-laws were made. Reports made at 
this meeting showed that the club is in a 
prosperous condition, anu still better things are 
looked for. The following nominations for 
officers of the Larchmont Y. C. for the coming 
year have been made and are posted on the 
bulletin board of the club house at Larchmont: 
Commodore, Leonard Richards; Vice-Commo- 
dore, J. Proctor Clarke; Rear-Commodore, R. 
J. Schaefer; Secretary, Frank Hardy; Treas- 
urer, R. E. Robinson; Trustees—George A. 
Freeman and Harry D. Klots. Four trustees 
of the present board hold over. The important 
changes are those for vice-commodore and 
treasurer. Judge Clarke will succeed Mr. 
Henry L. Maxwell for the former office, and 
Mr. R. E. Robinson will become treasurer in 
place of Mr. William Murray, who has held 
that position for many years. 5 





At a meeting of the members of the Ottawa 
River Y. C.,, C, A. Reiner was unanimously 
elected Commodore of the organization. A. 
Gertz was selected to act as Vice-Commodore, 
with A, Mallo as rear-commodore. Other of- 
ficers elected were: W. Torgler, Financial Sec- 
retary; E. Shanteau, Recording Secretary, and 
C. Meyers, Treasurer. The board of directors 
chosen is composed of L. Hildebrand, E, Zim- 
brum, C. F. Fowler, E. M. Debolt and C. 
Breamer. W. Hoff, G. Erd and E. Braatz 
will be the Regatta Committee. 





Percy C. Jones, head of the S. M. Jones Co., 
will be the Commodore of the Maumee River 
Y. C., of Toledo, the coming year. The other 
officers are: Vice-Commodore, Fred E. Dun- 
ham and P. W. Spenker; Rear-Commodore, 
Clare V. Skinner; Recording Secretary, George 
McInnes; Financial Secretary, A. R. Perry; 
Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Todd Duncan; Sailboat 
Measurer, Elmer Marks; Power Boat Measurer, 
A. H. Kruger; Delegate to Inter-Lake Yacht- 
ing Association, R. M. Starr; Alternate, Morgan 
S. Reed. 

Because of the proposition to put to a vote 
the question of requiring all members to hold 
ten shares of stock, the attendance at the 
special meeting recently was the largest in the 
club’s history and discussion of the plan con- 
tinued until nearly midnight without an agree- 
ment being reached. A considerable ynumber 
of the club members felt that they could not 
stand the assessment, while others regarded it 
as a necessary measure to tide over a financial 
emergency in connection with the new club 
house. Finally, on motion of Percy Jones, it 
was decided to appoint committees represent- 
ing each angle of the controversy, each com- 
mittee to report at the next meeting. 


Olivette on Long Cruise 


RicHARD Moort’s schooner Olivette, which 
has been fitting out at Marblehead for a winter 
cruise in southern and West Indian waters, left 
recently for New Haven in order that her 
owner, who last summer graduated at Harvard, 
might witness the Harvard-Yale football game 
and then proceed on her voyage. Olivette 
carried a professional crew of four, and there 
are four Corinthians on board. The yacht will 
take the inland passage to Florida and will 
cruise among the West Indian Islands until 
next spring. 

Olivette was formerly the Takitesy and was 
built in 1906 by W. Irvin Adams & Son from 
designs of George M. McClain for J. F. Ap- 
pleton, of Salem, Built to a fisherman’s model, 
the Olivette is very strongly constructed and 
the principal- dimensions are 60 feet over all, 
48 feet waterline, 14 feet beam and 7 feet 7 
inches draft. The schooner is of 16 tons ‘net 
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and 23 gross and spreads 1975 square feet of 
canvas. 

In the winter of 1908-09 Mr. Appleton sold 
the schooner to a Boston yachtsman who 
changed her name to Olivette, but who did not 
put the yacht into commission. 

Last spring the Olivette was purchased by 
C. H. W. Foster, of Boston, by whom the 
yacht was sold this fall to Richard Moot. 
After coming into possession of the Olivette, 
Mr. Foster made many changes in_ the 
schooner. The sails, spars and engine of the 
schooner - Barbara, formerly the Fife 46-foot 
sloop of the same name, were taken from that 
yacht and used in equipping the Olivette, while 
the Barbara, stripped also of her lead keel, was 
used last summer as a houseboat at Weymouth. 


Yacht Pilot Silences Emperor. 


CaRL SoRENSON, a pilot of Kiel, is now a 
popular man in Germany, according to a Ham- 
burg newspaper. The MHohenzollern, with 
Kaiser Wilhelm on board, had taken on the 
pilot. He was on the bridge and did not notice 
that the emperor was behind him until the 
latter, who considers himself a competent sailor, 
started to give the pilot advice regarding the 
direction of the yacht. The pilot turned half 
around and, in a voice heard all over the craft, 
cried out: 

“Who is‘the pilot here, you or I?” 

For a moment an outburst of royal wrath 
was feared, but the Emperor silently left the 
bridge and entered his cabin.. A few moments 
later he re-entered the bridge and handed the 
pilot a bunch of his private brand of cigars and 
cordially shook his hand. 

The same newspaper relates a good story 
about the Kiel yacht races. A small store- 
keeper from the country had come to Kiel to 
visit his son, who was a sailor on one of the 
yachts. Before leaving home his wife had 
warned him not to go anywhere with strangers, 
saying they might be swindlers. Arriving at 
Kiel, he made his way to the yacht harbor. He 
approached two men in civil dress and inquired 


-if they knew where the yacht Caroline was 





lying, explaining that he had a son on board, 
but that the boatmen wanted a whole mark to 
row him out to her. One of the men pleasantly 


replied that they were waiting for their boat, 


and if he would come with them they would 
put him on board the Caroline. The man added 
that his companion was Prince Wilhelm of 
Sweden and that he himself was the com- 
mander of the royal Swedish yacht. The store- 
keeper interrupted: 

“Yes, and I am the King of China. You 
don’t get anything from me; my wife warned 
me against you.” 

Amid the laughter of the crowd he hastily 
made his way from the pier. 


A Night in the Channel. 


Our ship was a 1I0-tonner, and we had been 
racing under the auspices of the Royal Mersey 
Y. C. The fates had not been propitious—in 
fact, our evil star had been in the ascendant dur- 
ing the whole season. The climax of our va- 
rious misfortunes seemed to have come when, 
on the muddy waters of the Mersey, we lost our 
mast. 

Shaking the Liverpool dust off our feet much 
more easily than its grime from our sails and 
gear, we got under way from Ramsay on a 
Sunday at 2 Pp. M. One of our class sailed in 
company with us. The flood was running hard 
when we were within a mile of the Formby 
lightship. Here the wind, hitherto paltry, de- 
serted us altogether, and we dropped our mud- 
hooks. A heavy swell was coming across the 
banks as the tide began to make. 

We lay thus for close on four hours under a 
burning sun, with the glue in the deck-seams 
as liquid as ink. Our ship boasted a good cabin 
(5 feet 9 inches headroom under beams) but in 
such circumstances none aboard seemed fain 
to seek its seclusion. Dinner (in this case a 
very movable feast, and none too appetizing) 
was disposed of a7 Pp. M. The sea was now be- 
coming a trifle smoother as the force of the 
tide abated, but still no sign of wind. The ap- 
pearance of the sky to the southward, how- 
ever, gave promise of better things in this re- 
spect, and the glass was slowly falling. 

About 8:30 a light air began to blow—at first 
in catspaws—and we hastened to get the anchor 
aboard. For some time little or no progress 
was made, but presently our consort, which was 
to windward, félt a steady breeze and forged 
ahead of us. The crew of this yacht consisted 
of only two paid hands, and they had made all 
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snug for contingencies, a trysail taking the 
place of her unwieldy mainsail. We were, how- 
ever, well manned, and at last the breeze found 
us under full sail. With the wind on the port 
quarter we slowly forged toward the Bar light- 
ship, our progress being accompanied with the 


most gruesome leaps and jumps against the, 


short swell. ; 

The sky up to windward was banking up in 
a very solemn way as the sun went down. The 
breeze kept improving as the gloom thickened, 
and when the word was passed for the side- 
lights, we were down to the rail and churning 
in great style through the remains of the swell. 
We soon overhauled our consort under our 
press of sail, and went comfortably through her 
lee. Two of her paid hands had left her in 
Liverpool, not caring to face any more pas- 
sages in that ship. Her skipper, however, re- 
mained staunch, and shipped a new hand in 
place of the two. deserters. She was plunging 
very viciously into the choppy swell, and at 
times she buried herself to the mast, while the 
skipper sat smilingly at the tiller, and the new 
hand betook himself to the companion, whence 
he viewed with some consternation the torrents 
of muddy brine sweeping on to the tiny deck 
and cascading noisily over the lee side. 

When near the bar we kept away on our 
course for Ramsay, and the breeze had 
hardened so much that we thought it prudent to 
stow the mainsail and set the trysail before 
worse should come. There was now every in- 
dication of a nasty night, and the outlook 
around was gloomy to a degree. The air was 
raw after the excessive heat of the day. We 
were now in the open sea and bowling along 
with the wind astern, at a great pace. Our con- 
sort for a time was faintly visible, but we soon 
lost sight of her in the gloom. The rain began 
at 11 o’clock, and with the rain the wind piped 
up to a merry gale. This was not altogether to 
our satisfaction, for with every symptom of 
bad weather (and the first instalment thereof, to 
boot), the thought of running on to a lee shore 
is not exhilarating. 

The passengers, clad in oilskins, now betook 
themselves to the cabin, where leaky decks 
made their raiment very appropriate indeed. 
After the fatigues of the calm at Formby, we 
were fain to forget our present miseries in sleep. 
We must, indeed, have been tired, to secure 
slumber in such circumstances—the rush of the 
water and the heaving of the little ship as she 
slowly rose on the following billows almost 
keeping pace with them, and heralding their ad- 
vent with a terrific roar of boiling foam off 
both quarters, the groaning of the light fabric, 
and the continuous rattling of cooking utensils, 
concealed in some inaccessible region—all these 
are bearable, and even pleasant when one has 
grown accustomed to the din; but the steady 
drip, drip, drip, of the rain through countless 
leaks in the deck is a thing little calculated to 
enhance the soundness of one’s sleep. No spot 
in the interior of that ship was free from the 
incursion of the rain. Try this place, where the 
deck seems tightest; a sudden lurch brings a 
whole crowd of leaks to bear on your devoted 
face, and, with a groan, you realize that there 
is no place like home. However, by dint of 
multitudinous oilskins, we three passengers 
were soon in the “land of Nod,” without a 
thought of the strife going on around us, or the 
increasing murkiness of the night. 

One of us, less tired, or perhaps more anxious 
than his fellows, awoke at I A. M., and straight- 
way rolled and tumbled to the barometer. 
Small need to go on deck to ascertain how 
things are going. The tumult all around shows 
that a storm is raging now. A glance at the 
glass reveals the fact that in two hours it has 
dropped six-tenths. Up he goes on deck with 
many a bump en passant on the head, and con- 
sults with the hardy young sailor at the tiller. 
No one on board knows Ramsay Harbor well, 
though all are aware that it is tidal. After some 
talk it is resolved to shape a course for Doug- 
las, and accordingly the helm is put. down for 
an instant, and the little vessel runs on with 
the wind on her port quarter. 

It may be well to state here the anxieties 
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of our position. At Liverpool, as said before, 
we were dismasted. This was owing to the 
breaking of our port rigging screws. These 
were not made in the approved style, with 
double screws, but with a swivel at the lower 
end. After the breakage it was found that the 
neck of this swivel was no less than one-eighth 
of an inch less in diameter than the screw, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that the drawing 
from which they were made was carefully pre- 
pared, and the various sizes also marked in 
figures. We were now sailing with two stout 
shackles in the port channels, but on the star- 
board side we still sported the two screws cor- 
responding to those which played us false at 
Liverpool. No doubt this was a culpable pro- 
ceeding, but some excuse was forthcoming, and 
the proverbial recklessness of Jack sometimes 
extends to his master. 

The gale was on our port quarter, and so far 
our rigging was safe; but what if we make a 
bad landfall! We are running on to a lee 
shore, and that shore girt with the most cruel 
rocks. The wind and rain now bore excellent 
testimony to the merits of our barometer. The 
force of the gale was such that thrice did it 
lift the yachting cap from the head of the 
writer, and in the end removed jit without the 
option of a clutch. Yet it fitted tightly, and he 
believes that his head is of no mean order for 
the purpose of retaining hats or caps. The sea 
was running very high and the night was 
opaque to the last degree. In the driving rain 
and darkness the billows loomed immense. The 
little ship sped along splendidly without giving 
the following sea a chance to poop her. Her 
high counter served well in this respect, and 
indeed through all that night, and in the far 
more trying time to follow she behaved as no 
other boat of her size, or as few vessels of 
thrice her tonnage at that time could have done. 

Perhaps, for a time, the gravest feature in 
the situation was the fact that we had sprung a 
really bad leak. The pump—at the best of times 
but an indifferent fixture—was utterly unable to 
cope with the volume of water which found its 
way aboard. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
shortly after changing our course for Douglas, 
our craft was.sinking. Two large iron buckets 
were kept going to aid the pump, and yet the 
water gained. lt had soon risen over the cabin 
floor, and it was clear that something must be 
very seriously wrong. Fortunately the spot 
where the leak existed was suspected. It had 
given trouble earlier in the season, but had 
been, as we thought, properly repaired. The 
caulking in two of the seams on each side had 
worked in for a length of some two or three 
feet. This was just abreast of the apron, close 
to the junction of the planking with the stem. 
These leaks were difficult to get at, but on go- 
ing forward the water could be plainly heard 
squirting viciously in. Nothing under the cir- 
cumstances could be done to stop the mischief 
completely, but by dint of stuffing bundles of 
tow in between the planking and the apron, and 
piling the chain cable on top, we were enabled 
to keep the leak under by a continual use of 
the buckets and the miserable apology for a 
pump. Truly these were changed times for us 
who had been, but eight hours before, basking 
in sunshine of almost tropical heat. 

The dawn broke at last on as cheerless a 
prospect as those on board had ever witnessed. 
The sky was inky and the cold rain drove with 
cruel force. All hands were hard at work, and, 
at the pace which the little craft had kept us 
since leaving the bar,.Jand should soon be close 
at hand. As we flew on, the sea became every 
minute more and more broken, and we rightly 
regarded this as a certain indication of our 
proximity to the land, for truly still-vexed are 
the waters which encircle Mona. It was a time 
of keen suspense when we sighted land. Close 
to it we needs must be to see it at all in the 
thickness of the rain. At length it loomed up 
in front of us, high and faintly defined. and we 
could even now hear the roar of the breakers 
at the bottom of the cliffs. What the land was 
we were not sure. some of us held it to be 
Doneglas Head. but others said we must be far 
southward of Douglas, and that this could not 
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be the head because there was no tower on its 
summit. ‘The range of view was very small, 
owing to the thickness of the rain, and little 
time could be given to argument. All were 
agreed that if the land were not Douglas Head 
we must be to the southward. This belief was 
apparently confirmed by our suddenly espying 
a small yacht running up along the coast. We 
took her to be a craft which had sailed some 
three hours before we left Birkenhead, and we 
thought that, making a bad landfall, she was 
now running for Douglas. In this we were 
right in all save that, as it afterwards appeared, 
she was making for Ramsay. 

Three minutes or so was all the time we,had 
in which to decide after sighting land, so we 
stayed the little ship (we dared not gybe), and 
nobly she went round, and, with sheets all 
checked, away we scudded with the gale on our 
starboard quarter. 

This was the tender side of our rigging, and 
many an anxious glance was cast at our screws 
when a heavy sea swept up to us. Thus we flew 
along for the space of about twenty minutes, 
when suddenly, as one of us gazed back over 
the lee quarter, the atmosphere cleared for a 
brief space, and there was Douglas Head, about 
four miles astern! It was the head that we hag 
sighted first, and had we trusted more to our 
splendid little binnacle we shoyld have been 
saved the anxious moments which were now to 
follow. We preferred to thrash back, if possible, 
for Douglas rather than run for Ramsay. with 
which we were none too well acquainted. More- 
over, with the dread of the bad rigging screws, 
and a hopelessly cruel shore on our lee, any- 
thing seemed better than going on. 

It was indeed a terrible sea to work against, 
and a really savage gale was at its very height. 
However, the little ship went round like a top, 
pausing one moment for a vicious plunge when 
head to wind, and then filling on the port tack. 
We dropped the peak of the trysail—the fore- 
sail was long since stowed—and under third jib 
and half trysail we began our journey. Only 
two on board realized the vital issue involved 
in the question of whether or not she would lie 
Douglass Harbor without breaking tack. We 
were once more on the “safe” tack, and for a 
few minutes our anxiety was great. Not three 
hundred yards away lay the shore on our lee; 
the cliffs were sheer, their base composed of 
ragged crags and caves, amid which the surf 
thundered continuously. The sea was running 
fearfully high, and every instant we met a 
comber which broke as it neared us, and meet- 
ing our weather bow with its broken crest, sent 
a deluge of spray far over our trysail. The tide, 
too, was running strong against us, and the 
whole question now was whether she would lay 
high enough to keep it on the lee bow. 

We were not kept long in suspense on this 
point. The grand little ship went out over the 
sea in magnificent style. It was amazing to look 
out to leeward and mark how rapidly we passed 
each cliff. In smooth water under our present 
sail we might have been down to our sheer 
plank, but in that veritable vortex it was im- 
possible to say. Every now and then the fore- 
sail would break adrift from its lashings, and go 
over the lee bow. To secure it was a matter of 
extreme danger, nevertheless the crew (by 
which is meant one man) twice effected this, 
but in the end gave it up as a bad job, and 
merely hauled taut the weather sheet. We just 
succeeded in keeping the tide on the lee bow, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing Douglas gradu- 
ally open up, while all the time we struggled on 
in a perfect deluge of spray. Just as we eased 
off for the harbor mouth we saw a small yacht 
running in for the same haven. She proved to 
be our consort of the night before. and her 
canvas was a close-reefed trysail and foresail. 
She must have been about an hour and a half 
behind us when we first sighted Douglas Head. 
ond probably altered her course at the same 
time as we. did. 

The weather had cleared now, but as we 
thankfully let go ovr anchor in the harbor the 
ole still whistled as loudly as ever in the rig- 
gine of the various craft. and the surf on the 
rocks outside raged as fiercely as before. Not 
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a dry stitch in the ship, of course, so we pas- 
sengers, having lit out pipes, went ashore and 
sought an hostelry at the early hour of 4:30 A. M. 
Here we went to bed and slept till our clothes 
were dried, awakening to find every limb stiff 
with the knocking about through which we had 
come. 

When, later in the day, we went aboard and 
the skipper showed us two half-broken rigging 
screws, we realized the risk we had run. Let 
us hope that the silence with which we regarded 
those screws was indicative of a feeling of true 
thankfulness, and that ‘the muttered “By Jove,” 
was intended and accepted as an acknowledg- 
ment of our preservation from a danger as 
great as ever threatened mariner.—The Yachts- 
man. 


Motor Boating. 


Sparks. 


Secretary Morris M. Whittaker has issued a 
-call for a special general meeting of the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association for Tuesday, Nov. 
29, at the Waldorf Astoria. The business to 
come before the delegates is “to consider the 
report of the special committee appointed to 
consider the matter of the association’s formu- 
lating certain special limited classes; to also 
consider certain changing of the wording of the 
by-laws to make these more clear and concise; 
such amendment of the racing rules and con- 
ditions of the association’s cup races as to 
bring them up to the requirements of the 
present day; the racing status of the hydro- 
plane; the publication of the association’s an- 
nual book, and such other matters in connec- 
tion with the subjects above as may properly 
come before the meeting.” 








The Portland Power Boat Association have 
secured from ex-Mayor Baxter a twenty-year 
lease of the premises on Holyoke wharf on 
which they are to erect their new club house, 
and in a few days will call for tenders for the 
building of the same. It is proposed to have 
the club house put up as fast as possible, as the 
committee in charge intended to have it ready 
for occupancy by the middle of January. The 
talk about the formation of a rival club to fol- 
low them in the occupancy of the premises to 
be vacated on Merrill’s wharf is not taken 
seriously by the officers of the association. Al- 
though quite a percentage of the membership 
was opposed to making a change in the location 
now that the move has been decided on, the 
best of feeling exists, and all hands propose 
to work together for the interests of the asso- 
ciation. The new club house will be one of the 
finest in New England and will be an honor to 
the club. The Bennett Contracting Company 
have started in work on the building of a 20x7 
foot slip which will be located on the east side 
of the Holyoke wharf, where members can 
haul up boats. 





Commodore H. H. Melville, who was re- 
elected commodore of the Motor Boat Club of 
America, is going to England shortly, and he is 
empowered by his club to act in the conference 
to be held about the conditions governing the 
British International trophy. As soon as the 
deed of gift has been reframed, challenges will 
come for a race for next summer. 





A motor boat reserve is being organized by 
members of the Seattle Y. C. According to O. 
F. Ehrman, of that club, “the enthusiastic 
members of the club proposed to make this a 
nucleus of a volunteer naval organization for 
the State of Washington. About sixty motor 
boats have been listed by their owners for this 
reserve. On account of the practically unpro- 
tected condition of the Pacific Coast you can 
readily see why the people there are deeply 


interested in any project which will add to the- 


safety of the coast. Most of us are rather 
discouraged over the outlook of obtaining ade- 
quate protection from a _ possible invasion. 
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Whenever an effort is made to increase the 
number of battleships a year, Congress gets up 
on its hind legs and insists that there is not 


the slightest danger. It may be true, but how 
do they know it. If anything did happen we 
would be the ones to suffer most. But about 
this motor boat reserve. The young men of 
the yacht clubs who own these boats take a 
great pride in their seamanship and their knowl- 
edge of navigation. In preparation for the 
completion of their present plans many of them 
insist on absolute military discipline on board 
the little vessels. Some of the members of the 
club could qualify as navigators and pilots in 
the waters of Puget Sound, and that is a mighty 
big piece of water let me tell you.” 


New Motor Boat Club. 


THOSE motor boat enthusiasts of the Upper 
Hudson who have long taken a keen interest 
in the sport have successfully organized a 
motor boat club which will have headquarters 
at Troy. This project has been considered for 
some time and has at last been successfully 
carried out. It will be not only a club for 
motor boat enthusiasts, but canoeists, too, have 
identified with it. A meeting was held last 
week at Troy, at the home of O. E. Bosca. It 
was the charter meeting of the club and sixty- 
three members affixed their names to the 
charter list, after qualifying by paying their first 
six months’ dues in advance. The sum thus 
secured is to be used for immediate expenses 
in the nature of rental for the lot secured at the 
corner of Twenty-first street and First avenue, 
grading the lot, putting in a runway and pre- 
paring for the erection of a building. In order 
that there might be authority for the carrying 
out of the immediate projects of the club it 
was decided to choose a set of officers to serve 
until January, when the constitution adopted 
provides that the annual meeting shall be held. 

In accordance with this plan Orville E. Bosca 
was chosen commodore, and Thomas Ward, 
Charles Rich, Hon. F. C, Filley, Alfred Jud- 
kins and Milford Baxter were selected as trus- 
tees. The other officers will be chosen at the 
next meeting of the club. Mr. Pine, who is a 
member of the club, offered the club the use of 
a building until such time as its own shall be 
erected and ready for occupancy. 

Few organizations have had a more enthusi- 
astic beginning. Many of the charter members 
were present at the gathering and all showed 
a tendency to put their shoulders to the wheel 
to help along the club toward a sound and solid 
foundation. Through the revival of pleasure 
boating on the upper Hudson, brought about 
largely by the perfection of the gasolene motor 
and the rapid growth of interest in the style 
of craft thus propelled, the need of an organi- 
zation of this nature has arisen. Troy, up to 
this time, has had no yacht club for a number 
of years and Waterford and Cohoes are in the 
same position, while it is estimated that there 
are more than two hundred motor boat owners 
in the section mentioned, as well as 350 canoe- 
ists and a number of owners of steam yachts. 
It is planned to include Troy, Cohoes and 
Waterford in the membership, and as a matter 
of fact, the charter list includes the names of 
residents of all three places, a majority being 
owners of motor craft, several of steam yachts 
and a number of canoes, as well, as some who 
are prospective boatmen. 

The matter of greatest interest to boatmen 
at this time of the year is the hauling out of 
their craft for the winter and storage through 
the cold season, and to provide facilities for this 
purpose the officers just chosen will direct their 
first efforts. The lot has already been graded 
in preparation for the putting up of boats and 
the material for a runway, together with cables, 
blocks and drum, has been secured. 

This out of the way, the erection of a build- 
ing will be preceeded with. Cost figures have 
already been secured and tentative plans made 
for a building made in two sections, one to be 
of two stories in height, with workshop, locker 
rooms and storage facilities on the first floor 
and club rooms on the second, and the other 
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ARTHUR BINNEY 


(Formerly Srzwart & Bixxzy) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Bullding, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, ** Designer,”’ Boston 


COX @ STEVENS 


Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


15 William Street, - New Yerk 
Telephones 1375 and 1376 Broad 


GIELOW @ ORR 
Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished for Construction, 
Alteration and Repairs. Large list of Yachts for Sale, a 
Charter or Exchange; also Commeroial Vessels. 


52 BROADWAY Telephone 4673 Broad NEW YORK 


Canoe Handling and Sailing. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, 
Practical Management and Care, and Relative Facts. . 
By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth, 163 
pages. Price, $1.00. New and revised edition, with 
additional matter. 

A complete manual for the management of the canoe. 
Everything is made intelligible to the veriest novice, and 
Mr, Vaux proves himself one of those successful in- 
structors oke communicate their own enthusiasm to 
their pupils. . 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


My Friend The Partridge. 


S. T. Hammond. A delightful reminder of crisp 
autumnal days in the covers. It tells of sport with the 

















noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Cloth. Illustrated, 150 pages. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Forest AND STREAM is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between Amer- 
ican sportsmen. The editors invite communications on 
the subjects to which its pages are devoted. - Anonymous 
communications will not be regarded. The editors are 
not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


_Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: 
single copies, $3.00 per year; $1.50 for six months. 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, money- 
order or draft, payable to the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company. The paper may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 


For 
Rates 


Britain. Canadian subscriptions, $4.00 a year, $2.00 for 
six months, 

Foreign Subscriptions and Sales Agents—London: 
Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co. 


Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: $4.50 per year; $2.25 


for six months, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 16 cents per agate line. Special rates for 
three, six and twelve months. Eight words to the line, 
fourteen lines ‘to- one inch. Advertisements should be 
received by Saturday previous to issue in which they 
are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must in- 
variably be accompanied by the money, or they will not 
be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per line. 
Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. 


Display Classified Advertising. 


Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts, Instruction, 
Schocls, Colleges, etc. Railroad and Steamship Time 
Tables. Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 


Shrubs, Taxidermists. The Kennel. Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per agate line, per insertion, 13 cents. 
Three months and over, 10 cents per line. 


Solid Classified Advertising. 


For Sale. Kennel. Property For Sale. Real Estate 
For Sale or To Let. Wants and Exchanges. Per agate 
line, 10 cents. Absolutely no display. No advertisement 
of less than three lines souapael Cash must in every 
case accompany order. . 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
127 Franklin St.. New York. 
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of one story, designed principally for the stor- 
ing of canoes. The building will be placed on 
the northwest corner of the lot, fronting on 
the river, and will have a concrete foundation. 
The runway will be placed at the south side 
of the lot, and in the spring floats will be placed 
along the waterfront. 

Plans are on foot to secure for the club one 
of the finest small harbors on the whole river, 
extending nearly a city block in length, with 
facilities for moving both small and large craft, 
landing stages, etc. The club’s lot and building 
will be at the south end of this harbor, which 
is far enough out of the track of the proposed 
channel of the barge canal to allow boats to be 
moored at a considerable distance out in the 
sg without being in the track of passing 
craft. 

With such an auspicious beginning it is con- 
fidently expected that the Troy Pleasure Boat 
and Canoe Club, the title that has been de- 
cided upon, will in a short space of time become 
one of the most prominent and influeneial river 
organizations that may be found the entire 
length of the Hudson. A number of boat 
owners not included in the charter list have 
signified their intention of becoming members 
of the club, and it is anticipated that before 
spring the present membership will have more 
than doubled. 


Ambrose Channel Progress. 


Tue Ambrose Channel is now about seven- 
eighths completed. The ocean end for two and 
a half miles is practically finished, creating a 
channel 1,000 feet wide and 4o feet in depth 
this entire length. On the south side of this the 
depth of water varies between 25 and 35 feet 
for 1,000 feet in width, thus leaving compara- 
tively little yet to be done. In his annual re- 
port issued recently Col. S. W. Roessler, U. 
S. A., reports that 9,246,401 cubic yards of ma- 
terial have been dredged from the channel dur- 
ing the year. Of this amount 65 per cent. was 
sand, 30 per cent. mud and 5 per cent. stone 
and refuse. With the present progress of the 
work the engineers see no reason why the 
entire channel should not be completed within 
a year, and when finished it will be seven and a 
half miles long, 2,000 feet wide and 40 feet deep. 

In connection therewith Bay Ridge and Red 
Hook Channel are being widened and deepened 
and Governor’s Island will have been enlarged 
by Io1 acres. 

The first appropriation for this work was 
made in 1899, since which time $5,148,510 have 
been appropriated, and Col. Roessler is of the 
opinion that the work can be finished within 
that amount. The tonnage of exports and im- 

orts of New York has increased tremendously 
in the last decade, while the tonnage for 1909 
surpassed by far that for any previous twelve 
months, hence the inception ot this channel and 
the work of building it did not take place any 
too soon. 

While referring to this big improvement and 
the great skill and energy shown in the under- 
taking by the United States Army Engineers 
in charge, we wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the hard work put in in the House 
and Senate to obtain the first appropriation for 
this 40-foot channel direct to sea by the late 
Amos J. Cummings of the former and William 
P. Frye of the latter body, both of whom fully 
realized the importance of the work they were 
engaged in, although those colossal ships the 
Mauretania and Lusitania had not been con- 
ceived then as far as known. It required dili- 
gence and exhaustive argument to convince 
members of Congress from the middle West 
that this large expenditure was necessary. 


Power Boats Sold. 


THE power cruiser Friendship VIII. has 
been sold by Harry L. Friend to Henry A. 
Rusch, of New York; the power boat Jo Jo 
by Dr. John E. Eckert to William S, Jones, of 
Philadelphia, and the power boat Lena IV. by 
the estate of Fred T. Clayton to E. H. Brunett, 
of Boston, all through the agency of Krogman 
& Purdy. 








To Close Navigation on the Lakes. 


THE season of navigation on the Great Lakes 
is to be shortened all around, and now comes 
the announcement from A. Johnston, deputy 
minister of the Dominion Department of 
Marine and Fisheries, that Canadian aids to 
navigation on the lakes will be out of commis- 
sion by Dec. 15 and those on Lake Superior 
five days earlier. 

“All Canadian lights and fog alarms in Lake 
Superior will be kept in operation this autumn 
until Dec. 10, with the exception of Caribou 
Island, which may not be kept in operation 
later than Dec. 5, subject to weather conditions, 
or early closing of navigation,” says Mr. John- 
ston’s announcement. “Mariners must not rely 
upon finding any of these lights in operation 
later than the dates specified for closing. 

“All Canadian lights and fog alarms in Lake 
Huron, Georgian Bay, Lake St. Clair, Lake 
Erie, Lake Ontario and connecting waters will 
be kept in operation until Dec. 15, excepting 
Lonely Island, Western islands and Red Rock 
lights, in Georgian Bay, which may be closed 
on Dec. 10, if navigation closes early. 

“All Canadian lights in the St. Lawrence 
River will be kept in operation as long as 
navigation is open, and all gas buoys will be 
kept at their stations as long as ice conditions 
admit, and when it ‘is necessary to remove the 
buoys before the close of navigation spar mark- 
ers will be laid down where possible. 

“Lightkeepers and mariners will 
themselves accordingly.” 


And it Didn’t Matter. 


At the first meal on board the ocean liner 
Smythe was beginning to feel like casting his 
bread upon the waters. His friends had told 
him that, when he began to feel that way, he 
should stuff himself. He tackled a cutlet first, 
but it didn’t taste right. He observed to the 
waiter, “Waiter, this cutlet isn’t very good.” 
The waiter looked at his whitening face, then 
said, “Yes, sir! but for the length of time you'll 
’ave hit, h’it won’t matter, sir.”—Exchange. 


govern 


' Canoeing. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 
Central Division—6119, Richard M. Harris, 


415 East avenue, Rochester, N. Y.; 6124, C. 
Ages Wolters, Jr., 58 Rowley street, Rochester, 


Eastern Division.—6120, Dr, Francis W. Pal- 
frey, 88 Beacon street, Boston, Mass; 6121, Dr. 
John B. Hawes, 2d, 295 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass.; 6122, Dr. Hugh Cabot, 87 Marlborough 
street, Boston, Mass.; 6123, Nathaniel F. Ayer, 
518 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 

RESIGNATION. 


Central Division.—5813, Charles A. Young, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Use of the Jury Mast. 


“Pop, tell me one thing?” 

“Yes, my son; what is it?” 

“When they try people at sea, do they do it 
before the jury mast?’—Baltimore: American, 





Two little girls saw the wide-open mouth of 
a crocodile in a picture book. 

“Crocodiles is’ awful,’ said one, seriously. 
“They eat up little heathen babies what don’t 
say their prayers. In my Sunday school we 
give pennies to buy missionaries to go and 
shoot them.”—Harper’s Weekly. 





He—They’re weighing the anchor, 

She—I don’t blame them. The trades people 
aren’t to be trusted nowadays.—Century 
Magazine. 





“T hear Jones, the sea captain, is in hard luck, 
He married a girl and she ran away from him.” 
“Yes, he took her for a mate, but she was a 
skipper.”—Princeton Tiger. 





Trapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Dec. 13.—Bergen Beach (N. Y.) G. C. eighth annual 
merchandise handicap. L, H. Schortemeier, Sec’y. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1.—Rising Sun (Md.) G. C. H. L. Worth- 
ington, Mgr. 
Dec. 2.—Salem, N. J.—Salem County R. and G. C. 
H. W. Bossler, Sec’y. 
Dec. 8.— ee (Pa. . C. Lloyd R. Lewis, Sec’y. 
Dec. 8-9,—Clinton (Ont.).G. C. J. E. Cantelon, Sec’y. 
Dec. 16.—Pottsville (Pa) F. & G. A. F. Coleman, Sec’y. 
Dec. 31.—Wellington, ass.— Palefaces G. C. H.C, 
Kirkwood, Sec’y. : 
1911, 


Jan. 2.—White House, N. J.—Crescent G. C.- R. C. 
Stryker, Sec’y. 

Jan. 10-13.—Hamilton (Ont.) G. C. D. A. Wilson, Sec’y. 

March 6-11—New York City.—International trapshooting 
tournament and opertines exhibition, Madison 
Square Garden. S. M. Van Allen, Mgr. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


ForEST AND STREAM went to press on Monday of this 
week, on account of the requirements of the news com- 
panies, consequent to the Thanksgiving season rush. 


® 
The Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, N. J., will 
arrange a handicap series of shoots in the near future. 
All shooters are welcome to join in the monthly shoots 
of this club. 
RB 


Frank E. Butler, of New York, writes us as follows: 
“The United Amusement Co. have contracted for all 
Annie Oakley’s exhibitions in 191l1—not more than forty 
weeks nor less than thirty.” 


* 

A contest for the Elliott live-bird trophy for the ama- 
teur championship of the United States, is fixed to take 
place between Frank Beard, of Omaha, Neb., and Harry 
Snyder, of Kansas City, Dec. 8. Each man will shoot at 
50 pigeons. 

z 


At the shoot of the Orange, N. J., Gun Club, Nov. 19, 
R. D. Unger scored a leg on the “Spirit”? cup by a score 
of 12 out of 15 in a walking match, and also was high in 
the 60-target event with 45 from scratch. In the event at 
10 targets, he scored straight alone. 


* 

The high honors of the day went to Ralph L. Spotts 
at the shoot of the Larchmont Yacht Club, Nov. 20, He 
was high gun in the gun event, won the 200-target contest 
for the Durent trophy, won leg on the Sauer gun, and 
won two scratch events. J. C, Ayer scored a leg on the 
November cup with a full score of 25. 


w, 

The Leesport Gun Club held a live-bird shoot on Nov. 
19, on its grounds at Reading, Pa., with the following 
results: Ten birds: Fred Wertz 7, Roerich 7, Wolf 7, 
Frank Wertz 10, Ball 6, Prutzman 7, Coldren 7, Adams 9, 
Lee Wertz 8, Reifsnyder 6, Lutz 8, D. Hill 7, Reisman 7. 
Ten birds: Fred Wertz 6, Roerich 8, Wolf 9, Frank 
Wertz 6, Ball 5, Prutzman 6, Coldren 10, Adams 10, Lee 
Wertz 8, Reifsnyder 6, Lutz 6, D. Hill 6, Reisman 7. 


The Crystal Lake Gun Club has sent out invitations to 
shooters to attend the Kentucky State live-bird cham- 
pionship shoot, at Ryland, Ky., Dec. 7 and 8. The pro- 
gram is as follows: First day—Event No. 1, 15 birds, 
handicap, class shooting, 40, 30, 20, and 10 per cent, 
entrance $7.50. Event No. 2, 15 birds (the Kentucky 
Handicap), high guns, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent., trophy 
to winner, entrance $10. Second Day—Event No. 1, 5 
birds, 30yds. rise, entrance $3. Event No. 2, 25 birds, 


the Kentucky State championship, 30yds. rise, cham- 
pionship trophy to the winner, class shooting, 30, 
25, 20, and 15 per cent., with 10 per cent, to the 


club toward trophy, entrance $16.25. Handicaps 26 to 
34yds. Shooting will begin at 9:15 A. M. sharp. Han- 
dicap committee to be selected on the grounds, Cincin- 
nati headquarters for shooters, Lackman Hotel. Shells 
in all standard loads can be had on the grounds, Take 
train at Fourth street depot, Fourth and Smith streets, 
at 8:15 A. M. Dinner will be served at the club house 
each day. John A. Payne is Chairman, R. H. West, Jr., 
Secretary, 1414 First National Bank Building, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Bernarp WATERS. 
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W. H. HEER 


Winner of High Professional Average 


FOR SEASON OF 1910 


97.75° 


Highest Percentage ever made in one year. 


Remington, 


This is the first year that competitors for high professional average 
have been compelled to compete with other contestants at the regu- 
lar tournaments held by the Interstate Association. 

Three of the four High Professional Averages of the year were. won by shooters 
using UMC Steel Lined Shells—two of these shooters used Remington Guns: 


W. H. Heer, score .9775, using UMC Steel Lined Shells and Remington gun. 
George L. Lyon, score .9665, using UMC Steel Lined Shells and Remington Pump Gun. 
Lester German, score .9648, using UMC Steel Lined Shells. 


Nov. 26, 1910.] 


























Most Sensational Shooting Match of Season, Shot at Post Series. 
One Shooting Match—won by L. S. German, score 234-250, using UMC Arrow Steel Lined Shells. 


All First Places in Amateur Events in the Post Series were won by shooters of 


(i STEEL LINED SHELLS 


UMC shells in the guns of amateurs have won every Interstate Handicap for two years, definitely proving that 
UMC Arrow and Nitro Club Shells are different and superior to other makes—U MC are the only American 
made shells improved with a steel lining. 

High Amateurs at Single Targets, 


First 4 places won by shooters using UMC Steel Lined Shells. ; 
Eight out of the nine first amateurs on single targets shot UMC Steel Lined Shells: 


High Amateurs at Double Targets, 
First 3 places won by shooters using UMC Steel Lined Shells. 


High Amateurs at Singles and Doubles, 
First 3 places won by shooters using U MC Steel Lined Shells. 


UMC Steel Lined Shells in Remington Guns of professionals as well as amateurs stand first in the Interstate 
Handicap Events for 1910. 


UMC and Remington—the record making combination. 








The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. The Remington Arms Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency, 299 Broadway, New York City 





Same Ownership Same Standard of Quality Same Management 



































Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ripce, L. I., Nov. 19.—There was close competi- 
tion, ties occurring in nearly every event. A stiff wind 
was something of a obstacle to easy scoring yet the 
scores as a whole were excellent. President Chas. J. 
McDermott donated a large turkey as a prize, with the 
condition that the winner was to invite the other contest- 
ants of the event to the Thanksgiving dinner at which 
the bird was to be the main dish. Of the ten contestants, 
C. A. Lockwood and G, Felix tied on 48. A toss of a 
coin determined the winner, Lockwood taking the 22ib. 
rize. ° 
. In the team contest Lockwood and Hyatt were high 
with 48. \Vanderveer and Lockwood tied on 24 for the 
Stake trophy, the former winning in the shoot-off. Hyatt 
and Peabody tied on 24 for the monthly cup, and \an- 
derveer and James made a like score for the Lockwood 
trophy. \anderveer won in the shoot-off, 
~Lockwood and Hyatt made full scores for the James 
trophy, Lockwood scoring 25 in the shoot-off to Hyatt’s 
19. The scores follow: 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 

. FT 

















; i. t. 

Le ROPER ss 50scsc%0s 3 24 M Stiner ........ ~ ae 
Fae EAGER one sn aaun 4 25 J P_ Fairchild 2 18 
ES 3 29 J H Vanderveer.... 1 17 
F B Stephenson..... 0 23 A E Hendricks... ..2 16 
C A Lockwood...... 3 20 OR Bbiott 3.65000 0 20 
L C Hopkins........ 4 20 

Shoot-off: 
BS Tayatt. .cisecsxcs 4 25 AS TRROWET 3s csicsnanee 3 22 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
TB FGIRRSs 66 Piece wd 4 24 BO FIGGUE o i. vce seek 4 18 
F B Stephenson.... 0 22 PE PUNED 2is<cdese ses 1 18 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 20 

Team race, 25 targets, handicap: 

C. A. Lockwood (4) and F. S. Hyatt, (4) 43. 

J. H. Vanderveer (1) and A. E. Hendrickson (2) 41. 

J. F. James (3) and F. B. Stephenson (0) 37. 

J. P. Fairchild (2) and G. Brower (3) 33. 

Stake trophy, £5 targets, handicap: 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 24 LC Hoepians....... 6 21 
C A Lockwood...... 4 24 W_W Peabody...... 1 19 
i Se EE MREL. caioncics nie 4 22 TF Jamies... ss scsccss 3 18 
A E Hendrickson... 2 21 1S POWER sacscnssewe 3 18 
F B Stephenson..... 0 21 J P Eairehild....... 2 17 
DE SUE Ges hens cnn 1 21 ke G Bogkins...<..< 0 23 

Shoot-off: 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 28 C A Lockwood..... 4 22 

Monthly cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
Fe EEO core v css ce 4 24 LS PIOSIInS 5 65600 4 19 
W W Peabody...... 1 24 5-P Farchild........ 2 19 
F B Stephenson.... 0 25 9 Re ss. cet 3 17 
Be PNET osaiccavesss 1 2 A E Hendrickson.. 2 17 
C A Lockwood..... 4 21 G W Brower........ 3 14 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 20 7] AR Elbott..... 0 23 

Lockwood trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 

H Vanderveer.... 1 24 A E Hendrickson... 2 22 

SPOS occas cons 3 24 W W Peabody...... 1; 21 
F S Hyatt 4 23 eR Beenscccctses 2 21 
F B Stephenson..... 0 23 LG Booking. ....... 6 19 
BE BARE vice cces 1 22 ) P Fawchild....<.. 2 16 

Shoot-off : 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 25 FoF JaMes, 65 vvesesne 3 24 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
C A Lockwood..... 4 25 F S Hyatt 4 18 
F B Stephenson.... 0 22 j 8 17 
J} H-Vanderveer.... 1 22 ie oe ee 3 15 
W W Peabody...... 1 20 J P Fairchild....... 2 15 
A E Hendrickson... 2 19 LC Hoepkine 5.6.00. 4 13 
Re IEE son ciesdes cee 2 18 

C. J. McDermott turkey, 50 targets, handicap: 
On tc. © 4 F B Stephenson..... 2 42 
C A Lockwood...... 4 48 W W Peabody. 1 43 
G W Brower.. 3 47 LC Hopkins....... 6 4 
J P Fairchild..... 2 4% Se 4 38 
A E Hendrickson... 2 44 : 

James trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
BD BAIR son scicccsie 4 25 J H Vanderveer.... 1 21 
C A Lockwood...... 4 25  “F B Stephenson.... 0 20 
W W Peabody...... 1 24 J P. Fairchild....... 2 20 
» ER. Te ae r2 A E Hendrickson.. 2 20 
G W Brower........ 3 22 L. C Hookms....2.< 4 19 
SF ONE) csc tttensnns 2 21 *J A R Elliott...... 0 22 

Shoot-off: 
PS: BREE ininses teak 4 19 C A Lockwood...... 4 25 





Highland Gun Club. 


Epce Hitt, Pa., Nov. 19.—The club’s annual poultry 
shoot drew a good field of shooters to contest for the 
toothsome prizes. The events were handicaps. The 
handicaps were secret, so that the winners were unknown 
till the competition was concluded. 

The program consisted of two 40 target events, one at 
5 pairs and a miss-and-out. In the first event in Class 
A, “Butch” Landis won a turkey, William B. Severn a 
goose and George S. McCarty a pair of chickens, The 
Class B winners were Jesse Griffith, a turkey; Slear, a 
goose, and William Dalton, a pair of fowls, and in 
Class C, Capt. Perry won the gobbler, Roatche, the 
goose, and Firth the chickens, 

In the second event McCarty won a turkey in Class A, 
Tom Tansey a goose, and Butch Landis a pair of 
chickens. Lindley was the turkey winner in Class B, 
Slear got another goose, and Griffith a couple of chick- 
ens, while in Class C, Walter Dalton nailed a turkey, the 
goose going to Firth, and the fowls to Perry. 

There was only one prize in the event at 5 doubles, 
and though a big field shot for the gobbler, it was won 
by George McCarty, who broke straight. The miss-and- 
out was one of the real features of the day, and furnished 
plenty of amusement. Jesse Griffith captured the turkey 
by breaking 44 without a miss; remarkable shooting, 
considering everything. Some of Griffith’s shots were 
particularly fine, and though almost frozen from his long 
stand before the traps, he broke his targets, no matter 
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what the angle, with marvelous regularity. Tom Tansey 
was second high gun with 34, made in almost faultless 
style, and Perry smashed 26 before he let one get away 
from him. The scores: 





Events: i 2253.58 
POF ob ny hs sei cnckw stuns vas pew ehees 3164 8 *«O 
WERE os 55% o0soc obs sunckinws 33 28 5 0 
ENE g.sgudnickings sobs eas be 3.8 2-1 
MUONS ‘Gentes gdedaescnrciceiees 2 36 6 1 
RNES, innscanesbanvs sarees 24283 3 «9 
CRON  oodkaocbweb os Cyaen<asoan 35 34 5 44 
GUNN Tica soca Oe onaeseuas’ = a ae: 
UNCER van cis aoe se eeupcies bs 26 32 4 «0 
WOME Sxccwew iss ntanxcviesiee bes 386 37 3 34 
EOS sos ncdowcnsc bles sarwurcvese ase $1 28.4 0 
PE. cpceubVeneacdae nips tatonwenan 30 32 6 26 
PMO. catapsnscebasnucecteeacceuanye ao 2 6.2 
EL va ateeltdeussxdtusees bake 27 3 4 0 
Walter? Dalton ...cccccccesees 27 3 3 2 
REE 3. ist Sow unshared db akowends 22 24 3 #0 
PME odes annautcaiwewinesboue 87 38 10 1 
PEE occ sesusas av oenoweeyse MS 2 
PESTS osiaics wink os tes be aneevuiacas 28 3 3 0 
MVR SPOIEORT ois vcine sips seduignieeniees 35 20: 68.3 
Cooper 34 32 6 6 
Roatche Be 5: Lee oak 
PRN etic wassinnsbirse thades hacaee scree ew ewonenly 35 3 8 2 
SUMNER co ac assc aera kuaw ne bes «ou ve ee We ae 7 
Crothers ote a7 
TR TCR wins. cneccusawaresnaweses $3 ee 8 
De eh cia cbweisgancec ase veuk atemeseshaarana os ek 


New Yerk Athletic Club. 


TrAveERS IsLtanv, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The five events were 
well filled with contestants. Dr. De Wolfe tcok the leg 
on the Haslin cup and on the monthly: scratch cup. 
G. L. Bready and T. Lenane, Jr., tied on 23 for the 
Monthly cup, the former winning the leg in the shoot-off, 
23 to 22. A. E. Ranney scored 25 for the club cup, of 
which 5 were an allowance, and he also tied on 25 with 
G. W. Kuchler for the Schauffler trophy, winning in the 
shoot-off by 22 to 19. ‘The scores: 


Haslin cup, handicap, 25 targets: 
H. T. 
















2 E. 

Dr De Wolfe....... 3 25 H A Sullivan....... 5 21 
G J Corbett..... oe See G A Wilson.. tie ee 
T Regane), Joe.<s0«s B33 G L Bready... os ae 
J A Morrison....... 2 23 GW Kuchler....... 1 20 
J BE IONES . cicevaess 5 21 A E Ranney....... 5 20 
P R Robinson...... 4 21 CW. Billings... 06.5. 1 18 
G M Thomson..... 2 21 De CODER i6cee Fons 0 15 
J G Batterson...... oe 

November cup, handicap, 25 targets: 
G 4, Breseyics. 555 2 23 Dr De Wolfe...... - 2 20 
T Lenane. Jr....c05 23 Dr-Cobden... 2006.45 0 19 
G W Kuchler. ae 2 A Morrison....... 2 17 
G A Wilson..... se 21. G Batterson... 2 
C W.. Billings. .:..3< 21 G M Thomson. 2:7 
AS F KOTOR. crane 21 J M Jones..... ch 
P R Robinson....... 21 H A Sullivan...... 5 16 
A E Ranney..:>...... 21 > 

Shoot-off: 
G Lb Bready....-.25. 1 23 T Lesane, Je: sacccc 3 22 

Club cup, handicap, 25 targets: 
AS Raney... 3.035 5 25 Ge GORDO cose caus 1 21 
G DL Brey occ scvss 1 23 P R Robinson...... 4 20 
ARBRE HISs vaecee 3 23 A_ Morrison...... 2 19 
Dr De Wolfe........ 2 23 Dr CObGeR 2 <0 seca 0 19 
G A Wilson... 2 22 J G Batterson....... 1 19 
C W Billings....... is H A Sullivan....... 5 19 
G M Thomson...... 2 22 FO TOMES sv. ciscinenss 5 17 
G W Kuchler....... tae. 4 

Schauffler trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
A E Ranney........ 4 25 Dr Cobden .... 0 21 
G W Kuchler....... 1 2 Dr De Wolfe.. 2 20 
CF DOrbett.c..05sks 1 24 P R Robinson 4 20 
T Denane, Jr..2.2.- 3 23 J G Batterson..: 1 18 
C W Billings....... 1 2 H A Sullivan....... 5 18 
G M Thomson...... 2 23 1 ME F668 cceeve oe ae 
G A Wilson........ 2 22 G@ L, Bready..0s.<2.. 1 15 
J A Morrison....... 2 22 a 

Shoot-oft : 
A E Ranney........ 4 22 G W Kuchler....... i 2 

Monthly scratch cup, 25 targets: 
Dr De Wolfe........0- <a H A Sullivan.......... > 19 
os A WORRIES i vcinascens 22 J M Jones..... pownacne® 19 
GT ORO co ow seasces 22 C W- Bibings. «..scsicde 18 
J G Batterson.......... 21 PR Robinson... 18 
ie eee 20 Ey BN coi ccviscece 17 
T Lenane, Jr... aoa ae G M Thomson......... 17 
A E Ranney...... 20 De GOGO. ss0eesccsee 15 


G W Kuchler.......... 19 


Meadow Springs Gun Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov, 19.—There were fifteen contestants 
in the club event, of-whom Turner scored alone the 
possible 25, of which 6 were allowance. Clegg was a 
close second with 24. The club holds its regular month- 
ly prize shoot on Saturday of this week. Competition is 
open +o all. Club shoot, 25 targets, resulted as follows: 





a3; me oo: 
Slee, FE e.g. ces on 3 20 IG I ns wieb ies sedans 0 13 
Overbaugh, 20 ..... 2 20 ST aS ae 3 24 
TE DD kvesecccs 4 19 Robinson, 16 ... C43 
ee ee eee - $B Kinchmer, 17 5 19 
Murdock, 18 ....... 4 15 OMI TAE Giscds ob metans 5 18 
SNES EM: cnnceseeae 6 16 Richards, 16 ........ 0 17 
POE, EG. Siccincccdes 0 13 G00, TT ashes sose 4 22 
OR EE whadecsssna 6 25 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 
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Larchment Y. C. 


Larcumont, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The competition. was. 
keen, and the weather conditions were favorable. Ralph 
L. Spotts distinguished himself by taking the chief 
honors of the day. He won the first prize of the season 
as high gun with a score of 119, the 10- and’ 5-target 
scratch events, and the leg for the Sauer gun. He also 
won the 200-target match, his score being 186. 

J. C. Ayer was the runner up with 183. He, with a 
full score of 25, won the leg for the November cup from 
scratch. - Stuart Scott, with a handicap of 1, captured a 
°5-target trophy. The leg for the accumulation cup was 
won by E. A. Wilson with a full scere of 25. In a special 
25-target match J. G. Bready was high gun with 24 tar- 
gets broken. The summary: 

High gun event; won by Spotts: 


EO ei oad rence 110 Se RE in we i denihecnses 114 
J G Batterson......... 101 G CE ee 85. 
KR BOG. cs. ccs0 sees 111 h MEMED. sacs ceua ceanee 110 
A Wieden cscacs 110 Ba ea nccvacneans 110 
W. EB BOR ucsicaesste 94 Es AS ne « civcs aves 79 


Match for Du Pont trophy, 200 targets; won by R. L. 


y C Ayer 

SOE as Soo de wer sctand 2 182 

F TG occas cscs ecees 89 179 
95 186 





R L Spotts 
Twenty-five target handicap, for Sauer gun; won by 
R. L. Spotts. 





Te Ae eee resctravass 21 Henry ... 25 
J G Batterson.......... 16 L Spotts 25 
KK Ro POG... cx. ncve 24 L C Dalley 21 
E A Wilson.....s2...0 22 W B Short 23 
W EvBemisin sc. sesessss 21 G J Bready 17 
Be RROTE Nie'epas cess sess 21 


Twenty-five targets, handicap, leg for November cup; 
won by J. C. Ayer: 






TG RO ees as ons see 25 POO evcncccswacesss 24 
J G Batterson see ae L Spotts.. . 2B 
BA WSO se 8 agccnse 25 TOE aon is ¢ 24 
Pe a? Oo ee ee ee 22 G Bready.... ce a 
W FE Bemis.......5..0356 22 < R Hooker....... n 2 
RF ORE. od ccsciles sevens 24 T Tenane, Tbs. <sscies< 22 
Twenty-five targets, handicap; won by S. Scott: 
TCHR Ol os vasne cae gets 23 R L Spotts ......seeees 24 
J} G Batterson.........5 20 JT R Collins......:.. -- 22 
Og Ce 24 MOE 5010:0'5 sie sc owed ot ae 
BC. Danie cccucsasd 25 G J Bready........ +. 22 
W E Bemis 21 K R Hooker....... -- 2 
S Scott . 25 LERENE. ic< 05. 0 t. it 
PRES. Sos vs vetivesanecsy a ‘ie vacices can Oe 


Montclair Gun Club. 


Monrcrarr, N. J., Nov. 19.—The Montclair Gun Club 
ran off their opening shoot on the new grounds at Mont- 
clair Heights .to-day, nine members particleeee. Event 
2, 25 targets, handicap, the trophy shoot of the day, was 
tied for by Messrs. Bush, Todd and Boxall—Boxall_ win- 
ning out in the shoot-off. The best score was made by 
P._L. Coffin, who broke 50 targets in practice. | 

The new grounds are very much more accessible than 
those occupied by the club for the past four years, being 
within four minutes’ walk of the trolley line or seven 
minutes from the Montclair Heights Station of the Erie 
Railroad. The grounds may be reached -as follows: 
Valley Road trolleys to terminus at Normal avenue, walk 
north on Valley Road about 600ft., turn to right at first 
street—Woodlawn avenue, east 600ft. and then north 
about the same distance, four minutes’ walk; or Green- 
wood Lake R.R. to Montclair Heights, walk east on 
Normal avenue to Valley road, then north on Valley 
Road; time seven minutes’ walk. 






Events: 1 2 3 4 
Targets: 25 ° H.25 H.2 2 
{ C Atwater : 18 7 ee ae 
V J Berg .. me Totes. Naas 
G W_ Boxall... 18 325 42 
oy ye ee 6“. 435 £43... 
PE MAM + hos yeancsaichspacdeen ce 2 222 086 & 
Be UMW) fb osaig:cecbowiass «ace verece 14 eae itkies < 
NNR: MEE oc tak éubs tovemon cee wanes 6 1225 1022 
WG TaCHM: ia s0cs esc ctetsedecdors | EP RN 
Benj Hurd .cccccscccvevsccsescceess SIDS neta 


Downs Tournament. 


Downs, Kans., Nov. i5.—A very few shot through the 
program. Nothing remarkable in the way of high scores 
was made. Totals follow: 


Shot at, Broke Shot at. Broke 
50 30 





¥ E. Pettet....<. 135 8118 M Howe .....0% 
W H Charles... 135 108 B R Allen...... 85 74 
H Marlin ...... 90 65 H M Shone..... 50 20 
P Cotton cociace 65 49 Be S WeReis ccc 30 20 
VY: SOME kc oede< 120 94 GH De Bey... 50 40 
Re BEM. c 000 85 56° W W Miller.... 70 56 
W Warner ..... 70 53 W_H Sides ..... 70 55 
Te Cotten 350000 50 39 J McFarland ... 50 41 
W H Rankin... 70 50 C H Dibble..... 50 39 
Geo Hobbie .... 65 50 R Walker ...... 50 35 
E T Gibbs 85 70 W Anderson .. 115 89 
C Judson 103 Pi OPRIE x a00.0% 45 29 
Professionals: 
DD Gee0R6ei. os «- 135 486: 126 J Gillespie ..... 135 86118 
S Jackson..... 135 3=113 Geo Lewis ...... 135 121 


d O’Brien .... 135 129 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. dy Nov. 20.—Owing to a number. of 
our club members being away on their annual hunting 
trips, the attendance this morning at the bi-monthly club 
shoot was not up to the standard, as only eleven shoot- 
ers took part in the day’s program. The weather con- 
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ditions for trapshooting were almost ideal, the light 
being good, with very fittle wind to affect the flight of 
the targets, but the traps being keyed up to throw the 
targets about 65yds., played havoc with the scores in 
general. he 

Billy O’Brien and Lou Schorty divided high gun 
honors for the day with 81 per cent., while D. D. Engle 
gave them a good race for the honor, but failed by one 
point, and finished with an average of 80. 

For the benefit of our club members that have not at- 
tended the club shoots very regularly in the past few 
months, we wish to announce that we are about to start 
a series of prize shoots, and would earnestly request their 
attendance at our next shoot on Dec. 4, so that we can 
arrange their handicaps for the coming series. 

Everybody that can handle a gun is welcome to shoot 
along with us, and if they caré to become members of 
the Hudson Gun Club, the secretary will be right on the 
job to accept their application. 

Lb 2 £48 4 
25 25 25 25 25 26 
19 22 22 21 23 17 


18 19 20 i7 


The Choice of a Gun. 


OF THE SHAPE AND DIMENSIONS OF GUN-STOCKS. 


THERE is no definite authority for the prevailing fashion 
in gun-stocks, and the dimensions and shape of this part 
of the gun have given rise to more frequent discussion 
among gun-makers and sportsmen than anything else 
connected with shooting. 

The measures of the gun-stock include the bend, length 
and cast-off. These are of great importance to the user 
of the gun, and must suit his particular method of 
handling the gun, as well as the stock being of such 
dimensions as the shooter’s build—i. e., length of arm, 
breadth of chest, etc.—may determine. 

The measures of the gun-stock may be ascertained as 
follows: 

Take a piece of wood or iron, with a perfectly straight 
edge, sufficiently long to reach from the sight on the 
muzzle ‘to the extremity of the butt; lay this straight- 
edge along the rib, and measure the distance to heel 
and to comb. This is the bend. The lengths 
required will be from the center of the fore or right- 
hand trigger to the heel, center and toe respectively, 
and the depth from the heel to the toe. The circumfer- 
ence of the hand may be obtained by passing a string 
round it immediately behind the trigger-guard, and meas- 
uring the string. In taking the length, measufe to the 
extreme length, and.not to the edge of the heel-plate. 
The dimensions given below are in due proportion, and 
as usually made for English and American sportsmen 
respectively. 

Cast-off is the amount the stock is thrown out of truth 
with the barrels in a lateral direction. Most gun-stocks 
are twisted over—that is, the toe of the butt is more 
“cast-off” than the heel—the usual ‘“‘cast-off” is 3-16 for 
heel and % for toe. 

Balance.—This is always to be measured from the 
breech-ends of the barrels. It is best to balance the 
gun on thin string. 

A 12-bore with 30in. barrels, weighing Tlbs. or over, 
should balance at about 3in. from the breech; if with 
27in. or 28in. barrels and 5%lbs. to 6lbs., about 25¢in, 
from the breech would be considered a good balance. 

The measures of the English gun-stock are the dimen- 
sions usually adhered to by gun-makers in this country, 
and guns so built are found to suit quite 80 per cent. of 
British sportsmen. 

Americans use guns with stocks much more crooked, 
as, when shooting, they keep the head erect, and many 
English colonists follow this rule, the crooked gun-stock 
being quite common in South Africa and Australia. 

The lengths of the gun-stock from fore-trigger to toe 
and heel will regulate the angle of the butt, and the cast- 
off will throw the butt over a little, so that unless the 
butt were rounded or chamfered, its edge only would 
touch against the shoulder. The amount of chamfer re- 
quired will depend uponh the amount of “cast-off” and 
the build of the person for whom the gun is intended. 
Dr. W. F. Carver always shot with a heel-plate, not only 
much hollowed—i. e., very much shorter to center than 
to extremities—but also chamfered so as to fit squarel 
against the muscles of his shoulder. Many shooters will 
find it more comfortable to shoot with a gun having the 
butt so rounded, or sloped, than with the usual butt, 
which is of equal length to either edge. 

Guns with stocks from 14in. to 14%in. long, measuring 
from the fore-trigger to the center of heel-plate and the 
regular “cast-off” (3-16in. at heel and %in, at toe), will 
be found in most gun-makers’ shops. A_ sportsmari 
above the average height should take a gun-stock longer 
than usual, and also one slightly more bent. The long- 
est stock the author has made is 17in., the greatest bend 
44%4in., and the straightest, a stock “set up” above the 
level of the rib. It rarely happens that stocks shorter 
than 13%in. are required. A shooter with sloping shoul- 
ders will find that a stock about 2%in. bend at heel and 
1%in, at comb will probably suit him best. 

The gun-stock must be so fashioned that the heel-plate 
shall bé at rightyangle, or nearly so, to the barrels, and 
the gun will stand with the barrels almost perpendicu- 
lar. Some, however, prefer that the gun when stood 
upright shall be such that the sight and the center of 
the butt shall be in a plumb-line. : 

A thin man requires but little cast-off to his gun, while 
a stout man with broad shoulders may need a gun much 
cast off. 

The pistol-hand gun-stock is the common form through- 
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out Canada and the United States, and is also widely 
used by the sportsmen of Australia and South Africa | 

Among English sportsmen the use of the pistol-grip 
is confined chiefly to double rifles and large bore guns; 
it permits of a firmer grip than the straight hand stock, 
but is not so convenient for pulling the left trigger in 
quick succession to the right. With the straight gri 
the hand may slide backward, but with the pistol-grip it 
is necessary to bend the trigger finger more to fire the 
second barrel rapidly. Some sportsmen, whether using 
straight or pistol-hand stocks, find it more convenient to 
pull the near trigger first and move the hand forward to 
fire a rapid second. : E 

There are other shapes of stocks, with which many 
sportsmen are acquainted, but to others they will be 
novel, and offer certain advantages. First, there is the 
horn grip guard, equivalent to the scroll guard of the 
old-fashioned English rifle. This guard is supposed to 
allow a better and firmer grip of the gun to be ob- 
tained with the right hand—the same advantage as 
claimed for the pistol-hand stock, and it moreover pre- 
vents the canna pase of the right hand from being 
bruised by the back of the trigger-guard, 


.401 CALIBER 
Model 1910 Self-Loading Rifle 


. This repeater, which is the latest Winchester product, 
has speed and power plus. 
reloaded by the recoil of the fired cartridge, it can be shot 
as fast as the trigger can be pulled. 
it handles a cartridge of the most modern type — one that 
strikes a blow of 2038 foot pounds. 
shocking power of this cartridge, with its heavy bullet of 
large diameter, driven with high velocity, is tremendous; 
and the combination of such power with the rapidity of - 
fire which this rifle is capable of, makes it unusually 

. desirable for hunting the biggest of big game. 
is no rifle made which will deliver five as powerful 

blows in as few seconds as the Winchester Model 1910. 


Ask your dealer to show you one, or 
send for circular fully describing this rifie. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO,, ” 


869 


It’s speedy because, being 
It’s powerful because 


The knock-down, 


There 


NEW HAVEN. CONN 


The horn guard is much used by some Continental 
sportsmen, and the German gun-makers particularly fash- 
ion it into an ornamental fitting for either the shotgun 
or rifle. Another Continental form is the shield guard, 
or horn before guard. With this style of stock, the gun 
is grasped just in front of the trigger-guard by the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand, the palm of the left hand 
and the remaining fingers being firmly pressed against 
the guard. This style of holding the gun is not to be 
commended, but it must be admitted that many_ fine 
shots are to be fuund who never hold their gun differ- 
ently, 

The rational gun-stock was introduced by the author 
some time ago, and it embodies qualities long sought in 
pistol-grip guns, and the undeniable advantage of the 
straight stock. 

In this stock there is more than the usual bend at the 
bump or heel, and that the comb is not straight, but 
arched slightly; and as the cheek touches the stock about 
midway between the heel and the thumb, it is there, and 
there only, that the stock need be straight. _ 

With the usual English gun-stock, put up in the usual 
manner, it will be found that about one-quarter of the butt 
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goss above, and has no bearing against the shoulder. 
his leaves the sharp narrow toe to steady the gun and 
to take the recoil. With the rational stock, the face of 
the shooter will be resting upon the stock when the bump 
or heel has reached a level of the shoulder, and the whole 
of the butt will find a bearing in the hollow of the shoot- 
er’s shoulder. The bend of the gun will, with the 
rational stock, be about 2%in. at heel, 144in. at comb 
and 1\%4in. midway between heel and comb. 

In the gun with the cheek-piece the cast-off of the gun 
is almost, and frequently quite, annulled by the projec- 
tion on the left side of the stock, called the cheek-piece. 
—From the Ninth Edition of “The Gun and Its Devel- 
opment, by W. W. Greener. 


Blue Ribbon Gun Club. 


Concorp1a, Kans., Nov. 16.—Mr. D. D. Gross was 
high professional with 97 out of 100. Caldwell was high 
amateur with 98 

Visiting professionals were D. D. Gross, Ed, O’Brien, 
Geo. Lewis, J. S. Jackson and John Gillespie. 

Visiting amateurs were Henry Rider, of Belleville; Mr. 


Knight, of Herington; I. Mackey, of Everett, Wash., 
and Sam Trost, of Huscher. Following were the scores 
made: 

Events: 12 3 4 5 6 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 20 20 at. Broke. 
SEN vcnwarescsyensmagee 151415152019 100 98 
ENOTES oo iacds0ecovndctecmeee 151514142018 100 96 
DE As ccphenwsssckssasteces 131414151920 100 95 
MEE wcskbivecavak bese ecaece 151115131820 100 92 
PRET noncanetuaes cnek anal 141115131919 100 91 
SOP MERE occu sawoepenecauere 141413121717 100 87 
BOE concen tsceecceuswane --- 181313141815 100 86 
BEIOBONT vies esccduncheceons 141313141515 100 84 
PRM “i ccoveneatiethwosse 151011121817 100 83 
BERNE “ecnscwosgacveniasoe’ 44 .: 111917 85 72 
ee Pe re eee 141414.. 45 42 
BIEL © SatiepienncSbhacesees. os wLRL.. 45 34 
EI. nabserechenenanbenseve tok 101212. 45 34 
MOPED - cc kwedanewnckassees G0 ae co ¥s a0 16 20 16 

Professionals: 

RON: onwchenescenas bpeskene 151515122020 100 97 
eae ree 15 1415122020 100 96 

RIE “chinegtaat ve eebaoss 151511152019 100 95 
BROCE 5 ictchakwad ciesnes cn 13 13 15 12 18 19 100 90 
ADE So iians ciewsncxvess 111513151719 100 90 


The Yale University Gun Club. 


New Haven, Conn., Nov. 14.—On Saturday, Nov. 5, 
over the home traps, the Yale GunClub defeated Prince- 
ton and the University of Pennsylvania in a 100-target 
race for the intercollegiate championship. Yale’s score 
of 445 exceeds the previous record by 6 targets, making 
the team a record-breaker as well as championship winner, 
Almost perfect weather conditions prevailed, and were in 
large measure responsible for the scores. The individual 
honors were won by George E. Dimock, whose total of 
94 also establishes a record, exceeding that made by 
pad ae of Princeton, last spring, by 2 targets. The scores 
ollow: 







Yale. 

NEC coca nanesesceswabsicceescesios 23 23 24 24—94 
EEE Sct is sesciesewos ss 23 22 22 23—90 

L H Thompson oo». 24 20 23 22—89 
ee eee ose 24 20 24 21—89 
NI Sco teleanavesseccseceseeees 24 20 21 18—83—445 
C Biddle 22 23—88 
DEO Caaascosebeienlsss owes 24 20-81 
White 20 18—77 
Caesar 17 13—59 
Dresser 21 22—85—390 
Helbert 23 24—86 
Lewis 16 17—66 
Dixon 19 19—72 
Scott 21 17—77 - 
Davis 23 21—76—377 


Utica Tournament. 
Utica, O., Nov.e9-10.—There was a light attendance at 


the two ‘days’ tournament of this club. There was a cold 
wind and rain and snow, hard weather conditions: 


First Day. Second Day. 

"or 

Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 

S Kame eey ocse'vcrcccces 180 144 180 151 
Wm Webster o2<icsccssccce 180 157 ses ait 
PO nw capacconcwessee 180 152 180 158 

iP WOES o0 ccdcsesccecu 180 165 180 167 
Oe eer 180 152 180 163 
Ey DORCHREE oo 6 cecccescse 180 144 Rt ae 
Ans ET cclekivacnaceee 180 139 180 139 
RD ob occpssvacveboney 180 140 180 147 
Be 5D MSRETIGOR wn nssinssnsed 180 99 180 123 
Oe GS ee 180 158 180 161 
eS ee 180 154 180 136 
Be MOR cay sa cornice scars 180 121 180 132 

Roy Smith hi bunbwes<ehaeke 165 109 we 
Professionals: 

i - oe Saat Mibisese -. 180 152 180 172 
SE ee ee eee 180 123 180 128 


International Trapshooting Tournament and 
Sportsmen’s Exhibition. 


New York, Nov. 15.—The Sportsman’s Show is to 
take place in Madison Square Garden, in the week be- 
ginning March 6, 1911. The main features are to be 
indoor trap and rifle shooting tournaments and ex- 
hibitions of sporting goods that pertain to such sports 


only. 
articulars from S. M. Van Allen, 


Programs and 
Metropolitan Life Building, New York City. 








This we have decided to do. 
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Marine and Field Club. 


Bath Beacu, L. I., Nov. 19.—There were six contest- 
ants at the club shoot to- day. The scores were rather 
Se all —" considered, 95 out of 150, made by J. 






manuel, was high. Each event was at 25 targets. 
Scores. 
Ce Fe Bien vv cdeganes ang an It 33 TBM... 77 
P E Chase voc, Se ae 22: 20S TS OO... 84 
C M Camp.. 1112 9141211 7.. 76 
H Emanuel, Je. xe de 16:40 44 38 9T 2... 94 
Be FOWNE Fe siicccscese ese 411 81313 8.... 57 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


National Rifle Association of America. 


To Our Civilian Rifle Clubs—Indoor League, Season 
of 1910-11—In reply to the circular letter’ of Oct. 20 
from this office calling for a vote on the conditions to 
govern this winter’s indoor rifle shooting league, replies 
were received from twenty-seven clubs, These replies, 
tabulated, represent the following expressions of opinion: 


In favor of retaining the conditions of 1909.. 
In favor of using strictly military rifles...... 








In favor of not using telescopes...... aatia-etaeninie ae weirs 
Total not in favor of using telescopes..........sseseees 
Tan’ SACOG. OE GE NOTRROOES, on 5 sin ca civchietieciccanecdavee 
In favor of any sight, not telescopic, on the stock.... 1 


In regard to the number on a team, expressions differ. 
Three or four voted for ten ene the same number for 
eight, and the balance for five. ood suggestion was 
received from the Tacoma Ciub that of allowing ten 
members to shoot and counting the best five scores. 
The number shooting will 
be restricted to ten, but any number from five to ten 
may shoot. It is thought that this may be instrumental 
in keeping a larger number of club members interested 
in the work, 

The following will be the conditions to govern the 
shooting in the 1910-11 Indoor League matches, and _will 
not be changed or deviated from in any respect. Clubs 
entering the League will therefore bind themselves to 
strictly adhere to these rules: 


CONDITIONS, LEAGUE SHOOT OF IQIO-II. 


Team.—Any number of men up to ten. The five best 
scores to count for the team. 

Distance.—Seventy-five feet. 

Number of Shots.—Twenty each man. 
be used; five shots on each target. 

Target.—The N. R. A. official gallery target (1 to 10 
count), Forty official targets will be lueutined free by 
the N. R. A. for each match. These targets will be 
marked for identification, and no other targets will be 
received for record. These targets will be sent to the 
N. R. A. judge and will be retained under his control 
before and after the shooting. 

Position.—Prone. No part of extended arm to touch 
the ground except the elbow. No artificial support to 
any part of the rifle except the sling. 

Rifle-—Any .22cal., weighing not over 10lIbs. 

Ammunition. —Any. 

Sights.—Any, in Cant of the ae pin and not con- 
taining glass. Telescopes not allowe . 

Trigger Pull.—Not less than 3lbs. 

Time allowance.—Five minutes will be allowed for each 
string of five shots. 

Preliminary Practice.—No member of the team to fire 
more than five shots preliminary to firing his scores in 
the match on the night of the contests. 

Judges.—The judge appointed by the N. R. A. or his 
representative will act as executive officer at each con- 
test. He will see that all conditions are lived up to, 
weigh the rifles, test the trigger-pull and measure the 
range. Special care must be t on to see that five shots, 
no more or no less, are fired on each target. He will 
certify to the scores and take charge of the official targets 
before and after the contest, and rward the same to the 
secretary of the National Rifle Association at the com- 
pletion of each match. 

Matches, When Shot. —All official targets for each 
match are stamped “For the week ending ——————. 
The scores may be shot any time during the week for 
which the targets are stamped, providing the results of 
the shoot are in the office of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion by not later than Friday night of each week. This 
is absolutely necessary, so that they can be compiled and 
given to the press associations on Saturday. . Arrange- 
ments have been made with Arms and the May whereby 
the results can be telegraphed in at “night press rate” 
(which must be prepaid). If no scores are received up 
to Friday night of each week from clubs competing in 
the League, they will receive a zero for that week’s shoot. 
Scores “published in the daily papers compiled from 
advance -information will be unofficial. Bulletins ot 
— scores will be furnished to shooting periodicals 
weekly. 

The schedule for the season’s shooting will be made 
up on Monday, Dec.-5, on a basis of the number o 
entries received in the office up to that date, and the 
first match will be shot the week ending Dec. 24. 

To make conditions to suit even a majority of civilian 
rifle clubs in this country is almost impossible, and to 
those clubs that are not in accord with conditions finally 
drawn up, we would state that, first and foremost, the 
aims an ’ purposes of the National Rifle Association of 
America is to promote military rifle shooting and make 
our citizens familiar with the military arm, so that they 
will be efficient volunteers in case this country is forced 
into war. 

Pursuing our work along these lines we believe that in 
all matches the strictly military rifle should be used, but 
as the time is not yet ripe to enforce such rules, we 
have met the sporting rifle shooters half way. Some of 
the clubs requested permission to use the military rifle 
with reduced ammunition in these matches, Our reply 
to this is that it would be manifestly unfair to allow a 


Four targets to 
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.30cal. bullet in sompiitiien with the .22, as the in- 
creased diameter of the bullet would naturally favor a 
higher count. 

et triggers and sights on the stock are of little prac- 
tical valus as aids to marksmanship, either military or 
sporting, and nothing would be accomplished by adopting 
either. The telescope has its value for indoor work, but 
was objected to by most of the clubs on the score of 
extra expense. 

Targets such as are used in the league matches may 
~ secured from the National Rifle Association at a cost 

f $2.50 per thousand and in lots of one thousand or 
pl 

Members of the American international small-bore team 
that won the match last spring will be pleased to hear 
that the medals are on the way from England for them. 
The trophy itself has not yet been received from the 
maker. 

In the letter from the miniature rifle clubs of Great 
Britain notifying the National Rifle Association of 
America of this fact, nothing was said about another 
match in 1911, 

Asert S. Jones, Sec’y. 


Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The following scores 
were made at Greenville, N. J., on the Standard American 
target at 50yds. The sg conditions were fair, al- 
though ig cold. Dr. J. Morgan (.38 target re- 
volver), 85, 87, 83, &* 86; F. =o Sanborn pe pistol), 89, 
85, 83, es 81, me *, — 90; H. A. Reid (.38 target 
revolver), 76, 81, a ‘. A fas Jr. (.22 pistol), 
76, 79, 75, 80, 73, e ” 92, ‘a. 70, Lane (.22 pistol), 
88, 91, 90, 80, 90; 38 military, eae bee 44, 43, 39; rapid 
fire 31, 35, 41; 7 Baker, a (.38 military, slow fire), 

, 46, 44, 41 43, 43, A 37, 43, 45; rapid fire, 15, 26, 18, 24, 
23 26, 28, 44. We A. BAKER, Jr. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Among the fur buyers advertising with us this season 
is the firm of Weil Bros. & Co.,,of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
who have been in business for nearly forty years. They 
have issued a new price list and other literature, free on 
application, and are offering special prizes to hunters and 
trappers. 


Schoverling, Daly & es 302-304 Broadway, New 
York, haye issued a list of odd guns and discontinued 
models of Sauer guns, which, with their 320-page cat- 
alogue of firearms and sporting goods, they will send to 
all applicants. 





RESTOCKING OUR FORESTS. 


Some of the very noblest schemes for the 
benefit of America and the Americans come 
from London; from lofty principles to clothes 
and tobacco, they are well stocked, in England, 
with commodities for the American market. 

The latest offering, says the Evening Sun, is 
an idea for the restocking of American forests 
with wild animals threatened with extinction, 
for the benefit of sportsmen and the firearms 
trade, and incidentally to dispel the idea, now 
gaining ground so fast in Europe, that all 
America is becoming civilized to the point of 
etiolation, and thereby to attract the presence 
and purses of hunting parties from the ends of 
the earth. 

Since, as they say, it is a well-known fact 
that “buffalo, antelope, deer, grizzly bears, elk 
and other wild animals are rapidly being ex- 
terminated,” it is planned to distribute these and 
some other animals hitherto unknown in the 
American continent through the United States 
and South America, according to the climate. 
The enthusjastic co-operation of our greatest 
living lion hunter is said to have been promised, 
and the scheme is now in the process of ‘“‘warm- 
ing up” by judicious advertising. 

A splendid idea, of course. There are still 
several hundred acres of forest in various parts 
of this great country not immediately required 
for the uses of the lumber and paper trades, 
which ought to be utilized as game preserves. 
And it may be that some of the timber land al- 
ready bespoken‘ might be leased, for a short 
term, and thus our—or somebody’s—forests 
could be made to earn their upkeep while they 
wait for the sawmill and the pulp machine. 

Especially attractive is the idea of importing 
alien animals, like the rhinoceros, the dik-dik, 
or any of the varieties of big cats, to enliven 
the pleasures of a shooting party in our glori- 
ous American autumn. Surely.a land which 
holds out its arms to every strange kind of 
human being under Heaven ought to be broad- 
ly zoolophilous:enough to welcome the wildest 
animals from every clime, even to the great 
man-eating flea of Sicily. 
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ARE YOU A GUNNER? 


Do you love to follow your dog afield; to plough through swamp or to toil 
along over rough hillsides listening for the whistle of the fall woodcock 
or the roar of the ruffed grouse; to look for chickens in the corn or for 
quail on the stubble; to call the lordly wild turkey to your blind, or follow 
him mile after mile in a tracking snow? If any of these things mean 
much to you, you should have this new book. 


American Game Bird Shooting 


By George Bird Grinnell 


Under this title we shall publish, about December tst, a companion 
volume to “American Duck Shooting.” It deals with the birds followed 
with dog and gun by the upland shooter, and describes the habits of the 
woodcock, snipe, all the North American quail, all the grouse, and the wild 
turkeys. It covers the whole field of upland shooting in America as this 
field has never before been covered, and is useful and interesting to every 
resident of North America who uses the shotgun. <A vast fund of inter- 
esting information novel to most sportsmen has been brought together in 
the book. It is in three parts. 

PART I. Describes in detail the ways of life of all the American Game Birds; woodcock, snipe, bobwhite. mountain 


quail, California quail, Gambel’s quail, scaled quail and Mearn’s quail; dusky grouse, Franklin's grouse, Canada 
grouse, ruffed grouse, all the ptarmigan, pinnated grouse, sharp tail grouse and sage grouse, and the wild turkeys. 


PART II. Is devoted to upland shooting. Here are described at length and in detail all the various methods of tak- 
ing all the birds mentioned above, and the various aids to shooting, such as guns and loads, dogs and clothing. 


PART III. Deals with the shooting of the past and future; tells of the efforts to introduce foreign and native game 
birds to restock our covers, and of the successful attempts by Dr. Clifton F. Hodge to rear in captivity the ruffed 
grouse and bobwhite. 

The volume is handsomely illustrated. There are colored plates of ° 
the ruffed grouse and the quail, made by America’s greatest bird painter, 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and 48 other full page plates, most of them photo- 
graphs from life, showing portraits of different species of birds and interest- 
ing shooting scenes. In the text are a number of useful and interesting 
line cuts. Everyone who delights in the outdoor life and rejoices in tramp- 
ing the fields and woods with dog and gun should possess this handsome 
volume, which speaks the final word on upland shooting as its predecessor 
in this field did on wildfowl'shooting. 


_ Cloth. About 575 pages. Price $35.50 net. Postage 25 cents. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin St., NEW YORK CITY 








and oftener than any others. 
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sTCrs Factory Loads 


A WORD TO THE WISE! 


The Hunting Season is again with us, and the sportsmen seeking the most reliable and 
effective ammunition must inevitably choose PETERS FACTORY LOADS —the kind 
that have surpassed all amateur trap-shooting records. 


Do not be deceived nor accept a substitute. PETERS SHELLS will kill deader, further 


You do not have to take our word for it—just try them. 
If you are already a user of PETERS, you do not need this advice—the chances are 


1000 to 1 you will continue to do so. 


Remember the first requisite—PETERS SHELLS. They will operate and shoot per- 


fectly in any standard make of gun. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI, 


New York: 98 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manager 
San Francisee: 668-612 Neward Street. 


TE 


New @rieans: 321 Magazine St. P. R. LITZKE, Manager 
J. 3. FRENCH, Manager 
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VALUE OF BIRDS TO GARDENERS. 


J. Stmpson, of St. John’s Nurseries, Chelms- 
ford, in a lecture to the Ipswich Gardeners’ As- 
sociation, cited some remarkable facts relating 
to birds and their effect on farms and gardens. 

Jackdaws, he said, were of special utility, one 
that was shot this year having been found to 
have no fewer than thirteen wireworms and four 
chafer grubs in its mouth. A barn owl he pro- 
nounced to be worth its weight in gold. 

Examination in relation to a pair of owls re- 
sulted in the discovery of the remains of 997 
field voles, 726 mice, 469 cockchafers, 205 rats 
and 97 sparrows, beside a number of frogs, etc. 
F. Woolnough, curator at Ipswich Museum, re- 
plying to one member who said he had a row 
of plum trees that was absolutely ruined each 
year by bullfinches until he had to cut down the 
trees, stated that in March he examined the 
crops of thirteen bullfinches and in twelve cases 
the contents consisted entirely of insects and 
only* one had traces of buds. 

He believed blackbirds and thrushes thor- 
oughly earned the toll they took of fruit by the 
way they helped the gardener all the rest of the 
year. The blackheaded gull he had found was 
one of the most valuable birds in England, as 
it was especially fond of “leather jackets,” a 
most injurious insect with a life of four years 
as a root-eating larva before it became meta- 
morphosed into a cockchafer—London Stand- 
ard. 


ONE WAY TO SETTLE IT. 


DEER have become so plentiful in the western 
part of Massachusetts that an open season has 
been declared covering the six days from Nov. 
21 to 26 inclusive; and it is said that the farmers 
are preparing to remain indoors during that 
week as a precaution against the reckless and 
unskilled hunters who will fill the woods at 
that time. 

The Denver Republican says that one would 
suppose that an open seasom for deer would 
hardly be demanded in so densely populated a 
State as Massachusetts and in so old a part of 
the country. But it is accounted for by the 
fact that for many years deer shooting in that 
State has been prohibited. The result has been 





that the animals have become a nuisance, de- 
stroying much of the crops grown by the farm- 
ers in the western part of the State. In fact, 
so great has been this damage that the State 
has made provision for reimbursing the farmers 
for losses caused by deer. 

It is probable that foNowing this year the 
prohibition upon killing deer will be continued 
without intermission for a long time, for in six 
days the hundreds of hunters who will fill the 
woods will kill enough deer to do away with 
all complaints on account of damage to crops. 


TRUE NATURE STUDY. 


I conFeEss that this short cut to animal psy- 
chology’ through the laboratory interests me 
very little, says John Burroughs in McClure’s. 
Laboratory experiments.can lead to little more 
than negative results. _They prove that the ani- 
mal does not know and can not do under arti- 
ficial conditions, but do they show what it does 
know and can do under natural conditions? 

I grant that you can prove in your labora- 
tories that animals do not reason—that they 
have nothing like our mental processes. But 


the observer in the field and woods, if he ex-- 


ercise any reason of his own, knows this. We 
see that the caged bird or the caged beast does 
not reason, because no strength of bar or wall 
can- convince it that it cannot escape. It cannot 
be convinced, because it has no faculties that 
are influenced by evidence. It continues to 
struggle and to dash itself against the bars, not 
until it is convinced, but until it is exhausted. 


Then, slowly, a new habit is formed—the cage ° 


habit, the habit of Submission to bars or tethers. 
Its inherited habits give place to ~ acquired 
habits. When we train an animal to do certain 
“stunts,” we do not teach it or enlighten it, in 
any proper sense, but we compel it to form new 
habits. We work with the animal until it goes 
through its little trick in the same automatic 
manner in which its natural instincts weré wont 
to work. 

I do not care to know how a laboratory coon 
gets his food out of a box-that is locked; but 
I should like to know why he always goes 
through the motion of washing his food before 
eating it, rubbing it in the sand or sawdust or 





strips of his cage, if no water is handy. I 
should like to know why he is fond of shellfish, 
and how he secured them, since he is in no 
sense an aquatic animal. In the laboratory you 
may easily learn how a mink or a weasel kills 
a chicken or a rat; but how does it capture a 
rabbit by fair running in the woods or fields, 
since the rabbit is so much more fleet of foot? 
In the laboratory you might see a blacksnake 
capture a frog or a mouse; but how does it 
capture the wild bird or the red squirrel in 
the woods? It is this interplay of wild life, the 
relations of one animal with another, and how 
each species meets and solves its own life prob- 
lems, that interests us and can afford us the 
real key to animal behavior. 


MAKING A GUN STOCK. 


In the office of the Secretary of State is a 
very fine table made of a good many thousands 
of small pieces of wood. It is a work of fine 
art in woodcraft and always attracts the atten- 
tion of visitors. : 

“How in the world was that ever made?” said 
one visitor the other day. . 

“That isn’t hard to make,” said Tom Botkin, 
Assistant Secretary of State. “That’s easy. It 
is like a story of an old friend of my father’s and 
the gun stock he made. A party of these men 
were out hunting, and this man broke his gun 
stock in some way or other. It was just about 
nightfall when the accident occurred, and inas- 
much as he was very anxious to do some shoot- 
ing early the next morning, he decided to fix 
up his shooting iron. Finding a walnut fence 
rail, he set to work. His only tools were an 
ax and a big pocket knife. All night long he 
labored vigorously at his task, and by morning 


‘the gun stock was finished and back in place 


and worked like a charm. 

“How did you do it?” asked one of the num- 
ber, greatly surprised. 

“Very easy,” was this old hunter’s reply. 
“No trouble at all. Just get a piece of woo 


about the size and kind that you want and then , 


whittle away all that you want whittled away. 
When you have all the wood cut off that you 
don’t want you have a gun stock.”—Kansas 
City Journal. 
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WOMEN AND BIG-GAME SHOOTING. | 


THE Duchess of Aosta’s expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa is not her first experience of big- 
game shooting. She was in Africa two years 
ago on the same quest, and there is a picture 
in existence representing her standing beside a 
large dead zebra, a trophy of her gun. It is 
not surprising when one considers the real 
dangers and hardships of this form of sport 
that the number of women who have taken it 
up seriously should be few. 

The Duchess of Aosta, however, has trained 
herself from childhood in all kinds of open air 
sport. When her parents, the Comte and Com- 
tesse de Paris, lived at Stowe she hunted with 
enthusiasm, but unlike her mother she did not 
care much for covert shooting. She shares to 
the full her husband’s knowledge and love of 
horses and she was one of the first ladies of 
rank to take up aeronautics. 

The Duchess of Connaught bagged a large 
rhinoceros this summer during the Duke’s 
sporting expedition to East Africa, but the 
Duchess of Aosta is, we believe, the only prin- 
cess who has had much experience of big-game 
shooting. 

Lady Delamere, who is on her way to Eng- 
land on a visit to her parents, Lord and Lady 
Enniskillen, has become under her husband’s 
tuition a notable big-game shot. She spent her 
honeymoon in East Africa, where Lord Dela- 
mere has _ practically made his home near 
Nairobi, cultivating sugar and cotton on a large 
scale. Although the equator runs through his 
estate, yet as it lies 7,000 feet above the sea 
the climate is delightful, as Mr. Churchill, who 
has stayed there, can testify. 

Lady Minto-is, however, probably the most 
distinguished big- game shot among English 
sportswomen. In the first year of her hus- 
band’s. viceroyalty Lady Minto and _ her 
daughter, Lady Eileen Elliot. each got a black 
buck while on a visit to the Maharajah of Kik- 
anir. A year later Her Excellency took her 
share of the shooting during the viceregal visit 
to Kashmir, killing seven out of the thirty-six 
black bears secured by the party. On a subse- 
quent visit to Bikanir Lady Eileen Elliot got 
her first tiger—London Times. 


REST FOR HORSE’S FEET. 


Every farm horse should if possible be 
allowed to go without his shoes at least two or 
three months every year: In fact, it is hardly 
necessary to. shoe a horse on the farm unless 
he is to go on the hard roads or work on the 
hard soil, where he is required to do much 
heavy pulling. Without shoes a horse’s hoof 
will grow out, regain its natural shape, which 
is always more or less changed by continuous 
shoeing. 

Many city horses with hoofs bound and 
cracked and otherwise injured have been taken 
to a farm, their shoes pulled off and turned out 
to pasture and thoroughly cured within six 
months. In fact the farmers around the large 
cities used to find in this class of animal a 
cheap supply, many of which turned out to be 
first class horses showing that all that was 
needed was rest on Mother Earth without their 
shoes.—Horseman. 


HYPNOTIZING LOBSTERS. 
HERE is a curious and little known experi- 


ment that can be made with live lobsters. It 


is quite impossible to stand a lobster up “on 
end” unless it is first put to sleep. 

This is done by slowly stroking its tail down- 
ward with the hand two or three times, when 
the fish is at once thrown into a state of coma, 
or deep sleep, and rémains in that position, 
without a movement of any kind, for about ten 
minutes. Even,its eyes are fixed, and it has 
every appearance of being dead. 

Another curious thing is that when one 
lobster wakes up the noise it makes in falling 
down rouses all the others; and the effect of 
one or more waking up is very strange.— 
Strand. 
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EMPIRE 


im A PERFECT 
BULK SMOKELESS POWDER 


LIGHT RECOIL 
HIGH VELOCITY 


THE. POWDER FOR YOUR GAME LOADS 


NOW’S YOUR CHANCE 
TO BUY A GOOD GUN CHEAP 


OUR NOVEMBER LIST OF ODD AND SECOND- 
HAND GUNS IS JUST OFF THE PRESS =: =: 


Never before have we made such sweeping reductions. After one of our busiest months we 
have gone through our stock and picked out all Traveler’s Samples, Shop-worn and Second- 
hand guns (taken in trade) as well as discontinued models, and marked them down to 
prices before unheard of. 


We are sure that you will find some excellent values in this list. 
If interested, WRITE US A POSTAL OR CALL ON US AT ONCE. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway New York City 


“ The Gun That Blocks the 
SEARS” 


POSITIVELY SAFE 


SPECIAL OFFER : 


Send 10 Cents for our Large Catalogue and get a 
Beautiful Davis Guns Souvenir. 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, Lock Box 707, ASSONET, MASS., U.S. A. 





. s = Niel 


When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 
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Two Clean Kills 






You know prant—shy wanderers of the lonely 
coasts—no wild fowl so bashful about coming to 
decoys, none so hard to lure within range. 

Fifty yards is close range for brant. And to 
kill at that distance your gun must shoot harder 



















than the average. 
Lefever guns shoot a whole lot harder than 









the average. That is why the man who swings 
his Lefever on a rearing pair of brants does not 
question the result. He knows it—two clean kills. 
The reason Lefever guns kill clean and sure and 
Jar is Lefever Taper Boring. 
But that is only one of 19 exclusive advantages 


Lefever Shot Guns 


have over other makes. 

The New Lefever Gun- Book tells all the 
things you surely should know before you buy a gun. 
LEFEVER ARMS CO., 27 Maltbie Street, 
Syracuse, New York. 


















American Big Game in its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editor, 
George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York. 497 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50. ‘ 


Contents: Sketch of President Roosevelt; Wilderness 
Reserve, Theodore Roosevelt; The Zoology of North 
American Big Game, Arthur Erwin Brown; Big Game 
Shooting in Jaska—I. Bear Hunting on Kadiak Island; 
II. Bear Hunting on the Alaska Peninsula; III. My Big 
Bear of Shuyack; IV. The White Sheep of Kenai Pen- 
insula; V. Hunting the Giant Moose, James H. Kidder; 
The Kadiak Bear and His Home, W. Lord Smith; The 
Mountain Sheep and Its Range, George Bird Grinnell; 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of North America, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn; Distribution of the Moose, 
Madison Grant; The Creating of Game Refuges, Alden 
Sampson; Temiskaming Moose, Paul J. Dashiel; Two 
Trophies from India, John _H. Prentice; Big Game 
Refuges, Forest Reserves of North America, Forest Re- 
serves as Game Preserves, E. W. Nelson, etc., etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Where, When and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida 


By Wm. H. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by Capt. 

ne Gardner, of Ponce Park, Mosquito Inlet, Fla 

ith 100 engravings and 12 colored illustrations. 
Cleth. Illustrated. pages. Map. Price, $4.00 


A visitor to Florida can hardly make the we without 
this book, if he is at all interested in angling. It gives a 
very complete list of the fishes of the East Coast of 
Florida, and every species is illustrated by a cut taken 
from the best authorities. The cuts are thus of the most 
value to the angler who desires to identify the fish he 
takes, while the colored plates of the tropical fish shown 
in all, their wonderful gorgeousness of coloring, are very 
beautiful. Besides the pictures of fish, there are cuts 
showing portions of the fishing tackle, which the author 
uses. A good index completes the volume, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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DESTRUCTION AND PROTECTION. 
Continued from page 857. 
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nivorous mammals, many of the hawks and 
owls, and not a few domestic animals. In the 
old times, when birds were less pursued by man 
and had a range far wider than at present, their 
annual increase in numbers more than made up 
the loss from the attacks of natural enemies, 
but over much of the territory of the United 
States that time has long passed. 

In thickly settled countries, the domestic dog, 
self-hunting through the spring and summer, 
destroys gredt numbers of the nests and eggs 
of song and game birds, while the house cat, 
the pet of the kitchen or the house cat run 
wild, is very destructive. The harm-done by 
the farmer’s dog in his travels through the 
fields is not generally understood. Two or 
three dogs from neighboring farms may start 
out in company and be gone all day—perhaps 
for several days—hunting. Among the prey 
that they capture may, perhaps, be a wood- 
chuck, the remains of which the farmer finds 
later and speaks of with pride as having been 
killed by his dogs. He does not know that 
while hunting the dogs may have destroyed 
dozens of the nests of game birds, and song- 
birds, which are the farmer’s best friends, since 
they are ever-working unpaid police officers, 
destroying all through the summer days the in- 
sect enemies which prey upon his crops. Ii 
the work of these .insect-eating birds were to 
be stopped for a week, or for a month, the dam- 
age done to the crops of the United States 
would be incalculably great. 

In certain sections of the South an extremely 
destructive enemy of ground-nesting birds of 
all sorts is the wild hog, which roams the 
forest, literally seeking what he may devour. 
The number of nests and eggs of turkeys, ruffed 
grouse and quail that these animals search out 
and destroy is very great. Some States have 
laws providing that hogs shall not be allowed 
to run at large, but such States are exceptions. 
On the other hand, it must be said that in 
States so thinly settled that hogs and cattle 
are permitted to run wild, there are compara- 
tively few dogs and cats that roam the fields 
and woods. 

Herbert Brown reported a few years ago 
that previous to the introduction of ranch 
cattle the masked quail was quite common in 
southern Arizona, but that the cattle eating off 
and trampling down the tall grass had so de- 
stroyed the breeding and hiding places of this 
bird that it had practically disappeared from the 
United States side of the line, and at latest re- 
ports this was still the condition, Under such ad- 
verse conditions, it is not strange that our stock of 
splendid game birds grows smaller year by year. 
The problem as to what shall be done to keep 
this stock from wholly disappearing gives cause 
for much anxiety. 

For American sportsmen, American game 
birds are the best, and there is no reason why 
we should not have an abundance of these, pro- 
vided only for a short time we practice a little 
self-control. The wild turkey was formerly 
found over the whole United States, east of 
the Missouri River, south of the Nebraska and 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Grouse of one 
sort and another formerly abounded over al- 
most the whole United States and Canada, 
while in the southern portions of the United 
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Dependable in the long 
and the difficult shots 


The complete burning of the 
‘powder develops very high 
velocity. The shot is not 
jammed out of shape, but re- 
mains round, insuring good pat- 
terns and great penetration. 












The experienced sportsmen, 
the expert trapshooters, and 
the market hunter demand their 
shells shall be loaded with 
Dead Shot. The well known 
feature of this powder, high ve- 
locity with light recoil, makes a 
decided advantage for accuracy 


The stability we guarantee. 
American 
Powder Mills 
BOSTON 




















































Nursing vs. Dosing. 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 
By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), Author of “Training 
vs. Breaking.” -161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond believes that more dogs are killed by 
injudicious doctoring than by disease, and the present 
work is a protest against the too free use of medicine 
when dogs are sick. The author has given especial atten- 
tion to many of the troubles which especially afflict small 
dogs kept in the house, and likely to suffer from lack of 
exercise and from over-feeding; and boys and girls 
owning dogs—as well as children of larger growth—may 
profitably study and ponder this volume. ; 

Contents: Importance of Nursing. Cleanliness. Out- 
of-Sorts Dam. Puppies. Diet. Other Foods. Kennel and 
Exercise. Common Ailments. Teething. Diarrhea. Con- 
vulsions. Epilepsy. Distempter.. Eczema. Need of 
Proper Care. Sour Stomach. Vermin. Canker of the 
ar Mange. The Nervous System. Abscesses. Colic. 

orms, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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States there were great numbers of quail. 
These birds sportsmen may bring back, in large 
measure, if they care to; but they cannot do 
this by killing them at every opportunity. All 
these birds are prolific and probably all can 
be hand-reared. If this can be done, they may 
be turned out in numbers on game refuges— 
if these shall be established—and if absolutely 
protected there, will soon spread themselves 
over the surrounding country. They must be 
protected, however, alike against the gunner 
and against the attacks of their natural enemies. 

It is not yet fully known what might be done 
with our grouse and quail, but thé experiments 
of Prof. C. F. Hodge, of Worcester, with the 
ruffed grouse and bobwhite, justify the - belief 
that all grouse may be reared in confinement. 
A short period of experimentation by men in- 
terested in the subject will probably result in 
the semi-domestication of practically all the 
American grouse. These birds, so reared in 
their natural ranges and then set: free in 
refuges, would restock covers now barren. The 
process of restocking could be kept up in- 
definitely, and after a time at a very modest 
cost. If one-half as much time and money had 
been expended in attempts to domesticate or 
hand-re&r some of our native species as has 
been devoted to the importation and rearing of 
exotic forms, the problem of our game supply 
would now be much simpler than it is. 

With the Limicoline birds the case is some- 
what different. No experience has been had with 
them, and nothing is known about confining them 
or inducing them to breed in confinement. On the 
other hand, as migratory birds they are exposed 
to the gunner only for a short time, and then 
pass on to sections less thickly settled, and 
where, therefore, the dangers are less. 

In the United States most of the efforts to 
rear game birds have been devoted to foreign 
species, but to this rule the State of Massa- 
chusetts is a notable exception. On its public 
game farm it has for several years consistently 
tried to rear quail and ruffed grouse, and 
though not altogether successful, much experi- 
ence has been gained. 

It was left to another Massachusetts man, 
Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, working from pure love 
of his task, to accomplish the greatest results. 

The work done by the Massachusetts Com- 
missioners of Fisheries and Game, and by Dr. 
Hodge, is set forth at some length in the Re- 
ports of the Massachusetts Commissioners for 
the years 1907 and 1908. 

In 1907 the efforts of the Massachusetts Com- 
missioners to rear ruffed grouse in confine- 
ment resulted in little more than the acquisition 
of some experience as to what not to do. It 
was learned, for one thing, that the males are 
extremely disposed to fight. During the winter, 
in a pen for three young birds one male killed 
another with which it had grown up. Even 
during the mating season there was need of 
great care lest the male kill the female. His 
attacks on the females caused them great alarm, 
since it was impossible for them to escape from 
the cage, and they hurt themselves in their ef- 
forts to do sd. In fact, it was not safe to put 
the male in the coop for mating without closely 
watching him, and it was necessary to remove 
him almost at once. 

The birds in the coops of the commission 
soon became noticeably unafraid. They paid 








The “Old Reliable” PARKER GUN 


Wins for the EIGHTH Time 


The Grand American Handicap 


Score of 100 Straight from 19 Yards. 
At Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1910. 


Mr..Riley Thompson, of Cainsville, Mo., made this record, which has 
never before been equaled in this classic event. ; 
The Parker Gun, in the hands of Mr. Guy V. Dering, also won 
the Amateur Championship at Chicago, June 24, scoring 189 ex 200, 


shooting at 160 singles and 20 doubles. 


The Prize Winners'and Champions shoot The PARKER GUN! 


Why don’t YOU? 


PARKER BROS. 


New York Salesrooms: 32 Warren St. 


New 
Model 


© 
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DOOOOOOOD 


“! Marly, 


The only gun that fills the demand 
for a trombone (“pump’) action 
repeater in .25-20 an 


32-20 calibers. 


THE SIGN OFA 


W//Ltal ir 





INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES 


A series of hunting reminiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for 
the wider circle which delights in true tales of outdoor life. With none of the high 
coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so many hunting stories, Mr. 
Randolph’s book is never lacking in interest. 

He covers the field of sport with the rifle, east and west, drawing a vivid word 
picture of life in the open, subordinating his own exploits to the main incidents of 
outdoor experience, giving much valuable information on camp life, hunting and the 
habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness of his 


viewpoint. 


This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every big-game 
hunter of experience and will prove of real value to the novice who is planning an 
excursion into the wild. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 





Meriden, Cena. 





Repeating 
Rifle 





Shoots 
high ve- 
locity smoke- 
less cartridges, 
also black and low pres- 
sure smokeless. Power- 
ful enough for deer, safe to use in 
settled districts, excellent for target 
work, for foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 


Its exclusive features : the quick, smooth working “pump” action; 
the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel barrel; thie modern 
solid-top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased safety 
and convenience. It has take down construction and Ivory Bead 
front sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibers. 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full ZZzr/Zz 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


The larlin Firearms Co. 


2¢ WILLOW STREET, . NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE NARRATIVE OF A SPORTSMAN 
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Cloth, 170 Pages. Richly Mlustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 
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AVE YOU 


A GUN CLUB IN YOUR TOWN 





If not, let us help you organize one so 
that you may enjoy trapshooting. 


It’s a sport that has an elusive, delusive, 
enthralling and seductive quality that 
must be experienced to be appreciated. 


It’s a sport that appeals to a manly man. 









The experience and assistance of our representatives is at your 
command. A postal from you will have our best attention. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
Established 1802. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE | 


Rhymes of The Stream and Fuliit 
FRANK MERTON BUCKLAND 


: 

x One of the freshest, most delightful collections of outdoor verse offered for 
many a day. They are the outpourings of a spirit which loves nature, the woods 
x and streams and growing things, and appreciates its charms. 

x Mr. Buckland’s verse has a charm that is at once rare and delightful. This 
book will appeal to every outdoor man or woman, and particularly to the “Brethren 
of the Angle.” 

Its form is as attractive as its pages, closely simulating the appearance of the 
standard fly-book, printed on heavy laid paper with ornamental border designs of 
trout flies, pocket for clippings, and blank pages for copying or individual com- 
position. Tt is just the thing for the den, for the pocket, or for a gift to the friend 
who loves the big world out of doors. 

Postpaid, $1.25 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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little attention to what was going on outside, 
and did not display the timidity and restless- 
ness of the bobwhite. It was observed that they 
ate with appetite and appeared to enjoy their 
food. Nevertheless, the -male grouse died late 
in the summer, evidently from an infectious dis- 
ease communicated to him probably through 
infected ground. 


No one has approached the success which.has 
attended the work of Prof. C. F. Hodge, of 
Clark University, who for some years, as a rest 
and recreation from his ordinary work, has 
been trying to rear ruffed grouse and quail in 
domestication. His experience is extraordi- 
narily suggestive, and we quote much of his 
report to the Massachusetts Commissioners. 
His permits for the year allowed him to take 
80 eggs of the ruffed grouse and to keep three 
pairs of bobwhite quail for purposes of propa- 
gation. He had 54 grouse eggs, from which 38 
chicks were hatched, and of these he says: 

“As will be seen, the eggs did not hatch as 
well as in the previous years of experiment, 
possibly due to cold weather in May. The eggs 
were all hatched under Cochin bantam hens, as 
usual. Chicks are accounted for as follows: 

“Fifteen chicks, June 6, left with hen mother, 
began dropping off after the first two» weeks, 
and were all dead by August 15. 

“Fifteen chicks, June 6, transferred on morn- 
ing of hatching to brooder; 2 escaped, 1 died, 
probably as result of accidental injury, 2 died 
from swallowing objects too large to pass into 
the gizzard (black cricket and large spider), 
10 are healthy, well-grown birds at present. 

“Eight. chicks, June 19, transferred to 
brooder, and all did well, until, on sudden 
change of weather, temperature ran too high 
and killed them all. 

“The experiment was conducted tltis season 
on my new place, on uncontaminated ground, 
and I thought it desirable to try once more the 
simpler method of rearing with the hen. The 
result is decisive against this method. The 
fact that the hen carries parasites, which are 
likely to prove fatal to young grouse, probably 
explains why our native species have not long 
since been domesticated. All former attempts 
to domesticate them have been made in the 
poultry yard and its environment. The same 
is now being proved to explain why the turkey, 
another native American species, cannot be 
reared on ground contaminated by domestic 
fowls. This is the fifth year in which the ex- 
periment of rearing ruffed grouse with bantam 
hens has been tried, and although the second 
year 6 birds were reared out of a clutch of 12, 
for all the other years fatalities by this method 
have amounted to 100 per cent. This season is 
particularly decisive because the work was done 
on new ground under most favorable-conditions, 
with the benefit of past experiences, and in 
clear competition with the brooder method.” 

On the other hand, his experience led him 
to believe that except for accidents, practically 
every ruffed grouse chick hatched may be 
reared to maturity by the brooder method. 
Brooders connected with yards in which the 
chicks may run during warm days offer a 
method which is not expensive. The young 
develop and feather out rapidly, and except for 
the two first weeks need no artificiaf heat, ex- 
cept during cold storms. 

Professor Hodge suggests the possibility of 
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rearing a strain of hens to be hatched in incu- 
bators and reared on uncontaminated ground, 
which possibly might be safe for mothers and 
brooders. 


PREVENTION OF FOREST FIRES. 


AccorpDiING to Consul D. I. Murphy, St. Gall, 
Switzerland, a recent communication from the 
district forester of the Canton of St. Gall, be- 
sides conveying a message of sympathy on ac- 
count of the destructive forest fires in the 
United States, contains the following sugges- 
tions upon the subject of forest fires, which, al- 
though elemental in some cases, coming from a 
man who has spent his life in the Swiss forests, 
are deserving of profound consideration: 

“(1) No fires should be permitted in the 
forests in dry seasons or when high winds pre- 
vail, nor should fires be allowed to smolder at 
any time. If fires must be lighted, they should 
be thoroughly extinguished when the necessity 
for using them has passed; (2) no dead timber 
or brush should be permitted to accumulate. 
It should be gathered up and burned in the 
wet season*under careful supervision; (3) ex- 
tensive forest areas should have at regular in- 
tervals wide, open avenues cut through them, 
or wide ditches filled with water if -possible. 
Water tanks should be kept in‘accessible places; 
(4) every forest should contain several varieties 
of trees of different ages of growth. Too many 
pines are a great and constant source of danger; 


(5) railroads running through forests should be 
forced ‘to equip their engines with efficient spark 
arresters, and no trees or bushes should be per- 
mitted to grow close to railroad tracks; even 
the grass along the lines should be kept as 
closely cut as possible. In the Schwartzwald 
Mountains, along the Singen-Offenburg Rail- 
road, a strip of ground 10 to 15 feet on each 
side of the tracks is kept perfectly clear of all 
vegetable growth; (6) fire wardens should be 
employed, thoroughly organized and instructed, 
who should be specially active along railroad 
lines running through the forests, equipped 
with alarms, modern methods of quick com- 
munication, and appropriate fire-fighting appa- 
ratus; (7) every effort should be made to edu- 
cate the people to an appreciation of the 
enormous value of the country’s forests and the 
absolute necessity of conserving them, and 
stringent laws should: be enacted for forest pro- 
tection.” 

While the Swiss federal forestry laws are 
most carefully drawn, the only reference to 
forest fires appears in one article, which re- 
quires the various cantons to replant within 
three years all destroyed areas, whether caused 
by “fire, storms, or avalanches.” The actual 
forest area of Switzerland comprises 2,205,508 
acres, 21.48 per cent., or over one-fifth, the en- 
tire surface of the country, and article 31 of the 
federal forestry laws says that “the forest area 
of Switzerland shall not be diminished.” 

The Swiss federal authorities appear to rely 
largely upon the patriotism and intelligence of 
the people for the conservation of the forests. 
Their confidence is not misplaced, for in no 
country in the world can there be found more 
- beautiful or better preserved forests than in 
Switzerland. 

The fact must not be forgotten, however, that 
conditions here are quite different from those 
prevailing in the United States. Here the 
forests are comparatively small in extent, the 
country is more thickly settled, and there is 
more snow and rain than in the United States. 
There are no special forest fire wardens in 
Switzerland, but the. nearest fire brigade and the 
nearest neighbors are required to give aid in 
putting out forest fires. The frequent rains pre- 
vent the general spread of fires. [Extracts from 
Swiss cantonal laws concerning forest fires are 
on file in the Bureau of Manufactures. ] 
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~The Present I Wanted” 


That is what he will say if you select a Duxbak 
hunting garment. No other Christmas present could 
give him more pleasure. 


The shooting season is on! Guns, ammunition 
dogs, hunting grounds—all will be critically chosen. But 
hunting coat, vest, trousers or hat may be overlooked. 


Health and comfort recommend Duxbak garments, 
Duxbak is the only cravenetted sportsmen’s clothing 
—hence rain-proof—the only kind that defies every 
whim of the weather man. The fabric is strong, 
close-woven, yet pliable and soft. 


uxba 


Sportsmen’s Clothing Fo; ¥<.., 


Duxbak garments are not made to fit a price, but to fit the 
sportsman and his requirements. They hold their shape and wear 
longest. Duxbak clothes are ng ventilated and permit the 
utmost freedom of motion, Roomy, convenient pockets, too! 
The Duxbak line includes all outer garments, Comes in light tan or 
olive green, 

Prices (east of Rocky mountains) express prepaid: Men’s and Women’s 
Coats and Norfolk Jackets, $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Riding Trousers, 

505 oe ee a eee to os —, oie ane propor- 
le our dealer W nol direct 
without delay or extra charge. “ee 

Write for Free Ilustrated Booklet Containing Samples of 

Duxbak Cloth and Self Measuring Blanks, or Order From This 
Advertisement. Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only. 
BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 3 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Sole makers of Duxbak and Kamp-it outing clothing. 
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The Angier’s Workshop 


RODMAKING FOR BEGINNERS 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


A unique work, bringing the science of rodmaking up to the very moment and 
epitomizing the knowledge and the experience of experts for the guidance of the 
average man. The evolution of bait-casting principles has made Mr. Frazer’s book 
supersede all previous publications on the subject. 

Every angler—young or old—who is fond of adapting his rods and tackle to his 
own ideas of what they should be, will find in this book a large fund of information 
gathered by the author in years of study, experiment and practical experience in 
fishing, tournament casting and at the work bench. He theorizes and speculates 
enot at all. He tells “the how” of everything connected with rodmaking in a way 
that makes results certain. All explanations are simple and easily followed. 

Separate chapters are devoted to each of a half dozen types of bait-casting rods; 
to tarpon, surf and light salt water rods; bass and trout, salmon and tournament 
fly-rods. Complete specifications of well known types are given, and the chapter 
on split- bamboo rodmaking is the most comprehensive treatise on the subject ever 
published. Indispensable in the angler’s library. 

Cloth, 180 pages, four full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings, making plain 
every feature of the text. Postpaid, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN BIG-GAME HUNTING 


BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB SERIES 
Edited by George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt 


A thoroughly stimulating book dealing with American big-game hunting, East, 
West and under the Arctic circle, including every phase of sport with the rifle. 
“American Big-Game Hunting” is'a compilation of the experiences of some of the 
most widely known sportsmen in America. Among the sketches are: The Story 
of the Buffalo, Capt. Geo. S. Anderson; The White Goat and His Country, Owen 
Wister; Old Times in the Black Hills, Gen. Roger D. Williams; Coursing the 
Pronghorn, Theodore Roosevelt; After Wapiti in Wyoming, F. C. Crocker; In 
Buffalo Days, George Bird Grinnell; Blacktails in the Bad Lands, B. Rumsey. 

Forest Preserves and Game Refuges are also considered. Aside from the sur- 
passing interest of the narratives, the book is invaluable for referenc. Cloth, 
heavy paper, library edition, richly illustrated. 

Postpaid, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Resorts ter Sportsmen, 


A GUARANTEE 
OF SERVICE 


We ran the Roosevelt expedition—let us 
run yours. 
Every Sportsman should visit East Africa, 


the home of the Lion, Elephant, Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus and countless 
species of Antelope. 

@ No other firm in theworld has our experience in 
African Sport, or our facilities for handling an 
expedition into the heart of Darkest Africa. 
@ We were the sole agents for the outfitting 
and organization of the Roosevelt Expedition. 


@ A letter or wire to us will bring you all 
the information you require. 

@ If you use us as your agents you will be re- 
lieved of all hurry and worry. Delightful 
sport and complete satisfaction assured. 

@ Estimates given covering everything from New 
York and home again. Our illustrated booklet is 
a work of art. Free on application or direct to 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Brought right up 
to date with latest game law changes. 


NEWLAND TARLTON & CO. Ltd. 
166 Piccadilly, London W., ENGLAND 


Cable Addresses: 
WAPAGAZI, London and 


American Agent 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE 
311 Broadway New York City 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA 


On the Indian River 


Twenty ducks guaranteed any morning. Canvasback, 
mallard, widgeon and teal. Also deer, turkey, quail and 
snipe shooting. Particulars and references by addressing 


HOTEL DIXIE, Titusville, Fla. 


P. S. ERRICSON, Prop. 
PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS 


Removed to Virginia Beach, Va. The best and greatest 
variety of sport to be had on the South Atlantic Seaboard. 
September and October: rail, snipe, yellow shank, bay 
birds, willet and. curlew. November, December and Janu- 
ary: abundance of quail. Thousands of acres, well stocked 
and posted. Canvasback and black duck, redhead and 
teal, wild goose and swan. Trained dogs, guides and 
livery, and a perfectly appointed club house, twenty-five 
rooms, electric lights, steam heat, hot and cold baths. 
Bring your wife and enjoy life. C. & L. P. BLOW, 
Virginia Beach, Va. : 








SAFARI, Nairob 











No sport, no pay. I can take parties to the Sierre Madre 
Mountains, where they can enjoy first-class sport. Bear, 
lion, peccary, deer and turkey. If I don’t show sport, I 
ask no pay, and everything goes free. Terms moderate. 
MEXICO, care Forest and Stream. 


BAGLEY FARM, ™*°9z510-4* 


Kenbridge Station, Va. Road. Guests are offered shooting 

privileges on 20,000 acres of land, undoubtedly the best for 
uail, deer and turkey shooting in the South. Guides, 
ogs and horses furnished. 


EXCLUSIVE HUNTING ON 25,000 ACRES. 

Furnishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, 
hunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, 
wild turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special 
attention to parties containing ladies. Trained and 
untrained quail dogs for sale. 


Dr. H. L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 
HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 


Ideal winter home for family. Good shooting; horses and 

vehicles; dog furnished; open fires; pure water; every 

comfort to guests. Railroad and telegraph. 
WOODLAND PLANTATION. Lloyd, Fia. 











Resorts for Sportsmen. 





SCI Se enn 


HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING! 


Choice Accommodation for Gentlemen 
and Ladies. Come and bring your wife. 
General FRANK A. BOND, 

Buies, N.C. 





WANTED-GOOD PARTRIDGE 5 
or gray squirrel shooting for small party. Address, giv- 
ing rates and full particulars. 

22 A. H. HALL, P. O. Box 247, New York. 


DUCK SHOOTING.—Guides, boats and decoys on 
Great South Bay. Best of accommodations at Bay Side 
Hotel, Eastport, L. I. Best duck shooting in a number 
of years. ; q: ROGERS, Prop., Phone 16-R. 








A Problem’s Solution 


LOG CABINS & COTTAGES; 
How to Build and Furnish Them. 


A seasonable~book when-all minds are bent on the 
problem of getting close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this 
delightful book offers timely advice to every one who 
wants to build a simple summer home at one with its 
surroundings of wood or stream or, shore. 


This is a thoroughly practical work, treating of the 
how, the where, and the with what of camp building and 
furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to furnishing, 
and withal a most beautiful work. 


Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








Pigeon. Shooting 
By CAPT. A. W. MONEY 


A standard book on the sport by a 
recognized expert, covering all phases of 
live-bird and clay-pigeon shooting with 
much that is of value to every man who 
wishes to be complete master of his gun. 

Covers position, guns, ammunition, 
handling, sighting, field shooting, trigger 
pulls, technique and practice. his book 
will soon be out of print. Listed to sell 
at $1. Our price, while they last, 


75 cents, postpaid 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of ‘“‘Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Game Laws in Brief 





A complete and accurate compen- 
dium of the game and fish laws of the 
United States and Canada. Revised 
for 1910, - 


The accepted authority, with an 
established reputation for reliability. 
If the Brief says so, you may depend 
on it. ; 

Sold by dealers everywhere, for 
25 cents, postpaid by 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


Hunting—Fishing — 


Directory of Guides and Resorte 


Advertisers under this special head are prepared to 
furnish latest information regarding game conditions in 
their territory. 





Summit Camps, Lowelltown, Me.— Henry Hughey. 
Handy to R. R. First-class accommodations and guides. 
A place where the sportsman 1s certain to get his deer 
and partridge. One of the best hunting districts and 
most picturesque sections of Maine. References. 








Sam Lovel’s Boy. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Price, $1.25.‘ 


Sam Lovels’ Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books 
in the series, and the boy is young Sam, their son, who 
grows up under the tuition of, the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


The Gun and Its Development. 


With Notes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. Breech- 
loading Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking, 
Choice: of Guns, Chokeboring, Gun Trials, Theories 
and Experiments. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 770 pages. 
New edition. Price, : 


“The Gun and Its Development” is the standard work 
of the age on projectiles and all relating to them. 


Contents: Early Arms. The Invention of Gunpowder. 
Early. Artillery. Early Hand Firearms. The Gun_and 
Its Development. The Percussion System. Modern Shot- 
guns. Hamerless Guns. Ejector Guns. nny, Mod- 
ern Methods of Gunmaking, The Proof of Guns. Test and 
Test-Recording Instruments. Public Gun Trials. The 
Shooting Capabilities of Shotguns. Varieties of Shot- 
guns and Their Shooting Powers. The Choice of a Gun. 
How to Use the Gun. Trap-Shooting. Double Guns 
with Single Triggers. Miscellaneous. Modern Pistols. 
Explosives. Internal Ballistics. Ammunition and Ac- 
cessories. The History of Rifling and Its Development. 
Modern Sporting Rifles. External Ballistics. Single- 
Shot Military Rifles. Early Repeating Rifle Mechanisms, 
Modern Military Magazine Rifles. Target Rifles. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








KENNEL LEDGER 


Complete, Compact; Pocket Size. 


Specially arranged according to the directions of an 
experienced kennel manager. Full pues headings for 
receipts, experience, data, etc. Ruled pages. Memoranda 
spaces. The most complete and handy small_ kennel 
record yet devised. Smooth, heavy paper, 100 pages, 
6%4x4. Cloth covers. 


Postpaid, 30 cents. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Hunting Without a Gun, 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. 
Price, $2.00. 


This is a collection of papers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest AND STREAM and other publications, 
and now for the first time brought together. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8 words, or 
6 words in capitals. No advertisement of less than three 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 


Nov. 26, 1910] 


















Taxidermists. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial oe for birds, animals and mente 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 

heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New York. ? 


Please mention ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and -Deer 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK 


FRED SAUTER’ 


7 Established 1860. 
NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIST 
42 Bleecker Street New York City 


I have on hand the largest assortment in America of 
Imported and Domestic Horns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and “Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs. 
All work guaranteed moth-proof. Agent for Konrad 
Schauer, Mombasa, British East Africa. 


Fer Sale. 


Small-Mowth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in ae small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the be ag tates. Vig- 
orous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advancéd 
fry to 3 eon 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaus Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN <- - New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on_ hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes, for stocking pur- 
poses. Also for table use, at 
5c, a pound. Visitors priv- 
ileged to catch own trout. 
PARADISE BROOK : 
TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, zonstings 5 two-year-olds, for stockin 
brooks aan lakes ieee NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters, Try stock- 

ing with some of the nice peer or fry from 

our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 

results,s PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 

caer Y, Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 
ass. 


BROOK TROU of all ages for stocking brooks 
and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. coreoogoaerne® solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE— BROOK TROUT.— Fine healthy fish 

.of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 

anywhere, as _ represented. ey solicited. 

ene SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
ass . 


HOXIE TROUT STREAMS. 


For Sale—Brook trout, fry and yearlings ed eggs in 
season. Hotel trade a specialty. Xadsees N °F HOXIE, 
R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 
























For Sale.—A number of well trained Setters, Pointers 
and Hounds, also a good youngsters. 
GE . LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


Will train your dog on quail, woodcock and snipe. 
Terms reasonable. LOCH LADDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 












For Sale.—White and liver pointer dog pup, sired by 
Maxim’s Rocket out of Midkiff Jennie. This puppy was 
the best one in the litter, and we reserved him for_our- 
selves, but owing to lack of room must sacrifice. Right 
age to work this fall. Price, $35. 

22 MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 
















































FOR SALE.—Three-months’ old pointer pups.. These 

pees are eligible to be registered, being grandsons of 
uke of York (65273), American Field Pub. Co. Regist- 

rar. Are well grown and handsome. . Parties buying 

these pups and not pleased, can return them at my 

expense. Price $25.00. 

22 W. T. DODSON, Clarksville, Va. 


Pointer Pups—Farm-raised. Blood of Champion Rip Rap, 
Graphic and Pearl’s Dot. Pointer dog broken on wood- 
cock and quail. Staunch setters, hunted North and South. 
Guaranteed. 

22 GEORGE SMITH, R. F. D. 1,:-Milford, N. Y. 
































Rabbit hound puppies, males, $5; females, $4. Irish water 
scent Chesapeakes, setters. A. BURHANS, Water- 
ville, Minn. 



















Dogs handled and broken on game here and in North 
Carolina. Will go south December 15th. 
PENATAQUIT KENNELS, Bayshore, N. Y. 













For Sale——A fine looking, pedigreed white and blue 
ticked English setter, about one ery old. He will make 
a winner on wae bench or in the field. 

22 GEO. . HOOKS, 132 Elm St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Entire Kennels For Sale 


Owing to change in business necessitating* my removal 
from here, my entire kennels for sale, consisting of field 
trial dogs, brood bitches, youngsters and about a dozen 
of the highest class shooting dogs that are to be found. 
Please state fully your requirements first letter, as I am 
issuing no descriptive lists. Also fine game preserve, 
club house, etc., for sale or lease to club or individual. 
CHARLES W. TWAY, Union Springs, Ala. 










































































COLLIE PUPS, superb breeding, $8 up; also brood 
bitches, pedigrees furnished. 
EDGEVALE COLLIE KENNELS, Wadena, Minn. 









Before placing your order for 


BROOK TROUT 


(fingerlings or large fish) to stock your preserve, 
let us quote you prices. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed. SANDWICH TROUT CO., Sandwich, Mass. 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE. 


For full particulars address all correspondence to 
LOWELL M. PALMER, JR., 
149 Broadway, New York City. 


WISH TO BUY Small-mouth Bass to stock a stream in 
northern New Jersey. Prefer to buy big bass, but will 
—— advance fry and fingerlings. Prefer bass grown in 
northern New Jersey. Please write, 
M, ELLSWORTH, 
723 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


U. S. FISH COMMISSION—Twenty Annual 
Reports in cloth—15,478 pages, 954 illustrations—for $25. 
2 OW NER, 223 East 49th St., New York. 


Le WILD RABBITS. 
quickly, 
tf / E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


















ROOKWOOD KENNELS.—Trained Bear, Deer, Fox 
and Wolf Hounds, also pups. Forty page highly illus- 
trated catalgaue: four-cent stamp. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
send for list and prices of all vere et Always on hand. 
OXFORD KENN 
35 North Ninth St., Phildelonia, Pa. 


ASK FOR 


SPRATT'S 
DOG CAKES 


AVOID SwetrreineD, SorrT or 
MeEpicaTep Foops, which cause 
indigestion, loss of coat and 
many other evils. 


Send stamp for “Dog Culture,’ 














Spaying. 


Trainers, Hunters and Kennel Men 


Spay your bitch by the Pronto Process. Do not be 
annoyed by the rutting season and miss your field trial 
or hunting trip. No knife used, absolutely painless and 
harmless, Humane-and easy to apply. Complete outfit, $1.50 
postpaid. Send for free book No. 3 on. bitch spaying. 


PRONTO MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box 293-C CHICAGO, ILL. 



























































- Property for Sale. 
















FO 
About 4,000 acres of as valuable gunning lands for wild- 
fowl, such as snipe, ducks, geese and swans, as there 
are in the South, situated in Currituck Sound, in Curri- 
tuck County, N. C., adjoining the ducking grounds of 
the Currituck Shooting Club and the Narrows Island 
Club, known as = Josephus Baum marshes and gun- 
ning lands, which have been leased for the last 40 years 
to the Palmer Island Club and ie sportsmen. 


ty 













Cottontails for sale, Order 



















ff which contains much valuable For terms and _ particulars ee to Dr. J. C. Baum, 
FET H AND Y information. Poplar Branch, N, C., or E. M.:Baum, Attorney at Law, 
C CARR . Norfoik, Va. tf 





SPRATT'S PATENT 


Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. Depots at San Francisco, Cal. ; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, 0O.; Montreal, Can. Resident Superintendents at 
Chicago, Il., ‘and Boston, Mass. Factories also in London, England, and 
Berlin, Germany. 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble, 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle. 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. 

Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West Sist Street. New York City. 
: ? 


















A Treatise on Retrieving. By B. Waters. 124 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Treats minutely of the methods by which a dog, old or 
young, willing or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve, 
either by the force system or the “natural method.” 
Both the theory and practice of training are exhaus- 
tively explained, and the manner of teaching many 
related accomplishments of the pointer and setter in their 
work to the gun is treated according to the modern 
manner of dog training. 


Wants and Exchanges. 











WANTED—A quantity of wood duck feathers, both 
barred and plain. ae price paid for them, and im- 
mediate delivery wanted 


24 E. SAUNDERS, 260-268 Gold.St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 







































Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Principles, Types and Management. By Francis 
K. Grain. 

The most practical book for the man or boy who owns 
or plans to own a small power boat. It is motor launch 
and engine information boiled down and simplified .for 
busy people, and ey line of it is valuable. Cloth, 122 
pages. ‘ostpaid, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHENG CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
















When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest 
and Stream.” 

















—*MULLERITE”. 


THE PERFECT BULK SMOKELESS POWDER 





It gives closer and more regular patterns at all ranges and 
higher velocities load for load than any other smokeless powder. 

AULLERITE is not controlled by any trust or combination 
and on tests, notwithstanding the claims of other makers, will be 
found superior in shooting qualities to any and all powders. 


DON’T TAKE OUR WORD—TRY IT 
As a powder for field shooting MMELERITE stands alone 


for its exceptional killing powers, this is owing to the extreme 
high velocities ‘and regularity of pattern. 
3 drams are recommended and smaller-loads for smaller gauges. 

Owing to the extreme high velocity of MMVLLBRITE the 
3 dram load is advised for Clay Bird Shooting, but where a par- 
ticularly stiff target load is desired 3¥6 drams with regular or 
special wadding is recommended. 


YOUR DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU IF YOU INSIST, 
AS MULLERITE IS REGULARLY LOADED BY 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Western Cartridge Company 


For 12 gauge guns 


Peters Cartridge Company 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


. Agents for ““Westley-Richards” Guns 


15 @ 17 Warren St., near Broadway. NEW YORK 





The “Game Laws in Brief” 
gives all the fish and game 
laws of the United States 
and Canada. It is complete 
and so accurate that the 
editor can afford to pay a 
reward for an error found 
in it. “If the Brief says 
so, you may depend on it.” 
Sold by all dealers. Price, 
twenty-five cents. :: 3: :: 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 








OUR LIST OF 


Second-Hand Guns 





comprises many of the best 


BARGAINS 


ever offered; will be mailed 
on application. 


Our 1911 Catalogue giving detail descriptions 
with illustrations of our Imported Guns and 
Rifles is now ready for distribution. 


Von Lengerke @® Detmold 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City, N. Y. 


Between 23d @ 24th Strecis 













THE SIGN OF THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP WINNER | 


All W. W. Greener Pigeon 
Guns bear this mark —“A 
Blue Rock Pigeon.” 

The world’s greatest cham- 
pion pigeon shots, Dr. Carver, 
Captain. Brewer, Elliott, Pen- 

~ nell, Fulford, made and main- 
ie tained their reputation with 


GREENER } 
GUNS 


They have won the Grand 
Prix du Casino three times, 
Championat Universel twice. 
Their latest success is the 


- CHAMPIONSHIP of CANADA 


won by George Robins, killing 25 birds straight. . - 
See that your next gun bears the championship 
mark and you can’t help but become a winner. 


Catalogue 24 Free. 
68 Haymarket, London,Eng. 


W. W. GREEN E 9 St. Mary’s Sq., Birmingham. 


63 and 65 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada. 
44 Cortlandt Street, New York, U. S. A. 































